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I. VALUE OF BRITISH COTTON GOODS. 


Wes have before expressed the opinion, that the value of British manu- 
factured goods exceeds annually four hundred and fifty millions of dollars ; 
while the total cost of the raw material being only one hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars, (£34,550,000 sterling,) there is a resulting profit to 
England of three hundred millions of dollars, in round numbers. This 
is confirmed by a recent statement in Urr’s History of the Cotton Man- 
ufacture, (London, H. G. Boun, 1861,) where it is stated : 


“The total cotton manufacture for home and foreign use, according to 
Mr. Pootz, (Statistics of British Commerce,) may be reasonably assumed 
at twice the value of the raw material consumed. And this assumption 
is borne out by the estimate given uponsthe authority of Messrs. Du Fay 
& Co., of Manchester. Hence, as we paid more than £30,000,000 for 
the raw cotton we consumed in 1859, this would give an aggregate value 
of £90,000,000 for the cotton manufacture at present, including the price 
of both raw material and finished products. 

“We know, from the official returns, that more than one-third of our 
entire exports in 1859 consisted of cotton. Besides which, there has to 
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2 Cotton and Cotton Manufacture. 


be added the 
exported in of mixed woollens, haberdashery, millinery, silks, 
apparel and slops. e home yee of cottons, which a few years 
ago was calculated to av £25,000,000 annually, must have greatl 
increased, so as to bear a close approximation to the quantity exported, 
£48,000,000. The amount of actual capital invested in the cotton trade 
of the kingdom is believed to be now about £60,000,000 sterling.” 


pea of cotton which forms part of £12,000,000 more 


Il, RAPID PROGRESS OF THE COTTON MANUFACTURE IN ENGLAND. 


In the year 1846, only fifteen years ago, the total value of British 
manufactured cottons was only forty-four. millions sterling ; whereas, in 
1860, the value is officially reported at £92,013,000. e growth of 
these manufactures since the year 1836 is shown in the following tabular 


statement : 


Vauve or tHe Home anp Export Trape 1x Bartiso Manuracturep Cotron Goops, 
1836-1860. 


Declared value Total value 
oot ob value of cotton manu- Ci ed value o the British 
the cotton Sactures ex- cotton manu- 


é con- 


Years. consumed. 
ps eeeeee - £15,081,011 
10,777,351 
18,182,102 
12,692,165 
13,243,773 
12,089,309 
10,664,723 
11,382,861 
11,621,328 
11,400,319 
13,018,609 
18,004,679 
10,280,939 
13,859,999 
17,937,100 
16,225,429 
16,641,239 
18,425,879 
18,251,081 
19,619,888 
22,129,599 
25,925,228 
26,254,800 
. 27,530,774 
83,264,877 


ported. 
£ 24,632,058 
20,596,123 
24,147,726 
24,550,375 
24,668,618 
28,599,478 
21,679,348 
23,447,971 
25,805,348 
26,119,331 
25,599,826 
23,333,225 
22,681,200 
26,775,185 
28,257,401 
30,088,836 
29,878,087 
$2,712,902 
31,745,857 
84,779,141 
88,232,741 
39,073,420 
43,001,322 
48,208,444 
52,013,482 


sumption. 


£ 19,059,600 


15,505,018 
20,970,183 
11,951,948 
24,948,087 
16,244,807 
15,540,968 
19,822,940 
17,060,290 
20,868,763 
18,974,766 
13,118,489 
16,422,698 
16,666,441 
17,569,591 
18,210,520 
21,278,107 
22,860,298 
23,348,190 
19,957,379 
18,842,111 
21,084,288 
17,385,712 
23,164,770 
40,000,000 


Sacture. 


.» £48,691,658 


36,101,141 
45,117,859 
36,502,318 
49,616,655 
39,744,285 
37,220,311 
43,270,911 
42,865,688 
46,988,094 
44,574,592 
36,446,714 
$9,108,898 
43,441,576 
45,826,992 
48,299,356 
51,256,194 
55,578,195 
55,094,047 
54,736,520 
67,074,852 
60,157,708 
60,887,084 
71,378,214 
92,018,482 
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Ill. COTTON TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN AT SIX DECENNIAL PERIODS. 


There is a constantly increasing demand for cotton, not only for clothing, 
&c., arising from the growth of population and the diffusion of wealth, but 
also for ixture with wool, as well as in the manufacture of cordage, 
twine and sail-cloth, which are new branches of trade to which cotton 
has recently been applied. The production of cotton ought to increase 
much greater than the population; for as civilization and commerce 
extend, the number that will consume cotton fabrics, and the annual 
consumption of each person, by reason of the greater productive power, 
will extend in a still greater ratio. The following is the 


Corron Trape or Great Britain, sHowine THE Sources or Suprty mv Decenntar 
Periops, 


1806, 1816. 1826, 1836, 1846, 1856, 
Ammerican,.... 124,939 .. 166,077 .. 395,852... 764,707 .. 982,000 .. 1,758,295 
Brazil,,...... 1,084 .. 123,450.. 55,590.. 148,715...  84,000.. 122,411 
Egyptian,.... .... .. ..s- .s 47,261... 84,958..  59,600.. 111,960 
Bast Indies... 7,787.. 87,670 .. 64,699.. 219,198..  49,500.. 463,932 
West Indies,.. 77,978 .. 42,235.. 18,188.. 33,506..  9,000.. 11,320 








Bales,...... 261,738 .. 369,432 .. 581,590 .. 1,201,074 .. 1,134,100 .. 2,467,918 


The cotton manufacture has been everywhere extending in the past 
+ gard of a century, and consumption steadily gaining Py production. 

e weekly deliveries of cotton for consumption from the stocks ware- 
housed in British ports have nearly doubled in the last ten years. In 
1847 the consumption was but 20,259 bales per week; in 1859 it 
averaged 46,699 bales weekly. The consumption in the United States 
in 1847 was 427,967 bales; in 1857 it was 702,138 bales. The quantity 
of cotton taken for consumption in the United Kingdom has been as 


follows :* 
BAxes or 400 LBs. 











Year. Week. 
BOAT gos kus ves 1,105,998 bales of 381 Ibs. ss 1,053,492 te 20,259 
1848,..........+ 1,505,331 - 393 “ és 1,479,294 cE 28,448 
pS See . 1,586,608 . 8395 “ es 1,568,861 Le 80,170 
1960; os ive aoe 1,513,007 be: 386 * “a 1,461,176 ue 28,100 
1851,.........- 1,662,585 s 390 * is 1,622,566 4a 31,203 
1852,.......... 1,911,558 = 393 * Ks 1,875,002 ae 36,058 
1853,..... «oses 1,854,610 , 396 * ei 1,837,287 ae 35,533 
| Rr er lareren 1,949,327 401 “ ce 1,954,355 as 87,583 
Ae Sage 2,099,298 ~ 398 << és 2,085,766 re 49,111 
ng Pe eee 2,263,899 ae 407 “ am 2,303,764 i 44,3038 
oy a ee ee . 1,960,566 7 401 ‘ ae 1,962,829 ee 87,749 
1858,....... wee 2,174,559 3 412 * Je 2,241,785 ee 43,111 
WOGEcs cranes 2,294,310 - 423 “ ‘es 2,428,358 a 46,699 
Review or Corron AND SPINDLES. 

No, of deaegs avorgye mcighe 

woh dong Increase, Cotton a. hs consumption No. of consumed 

edton mills. «Cl ot oa 

z Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 

1856 .. 879,218 .. .... .. 801,400,000 .. Sac -. 2,851 .. 28,010,217 .. 381% 

1859 .. 415,423 .. 86,210 .. 976,600,000 .. 85,200,000 .. * .. 80,759,868 .. « 
1860 .. 446,999 .. 81,576 ..1,050,895,000 .. 74,295,000 .. .. $3,099,056 .. * 





* Ure’s History, Vol. IL., p. 375. 
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Cotton and Cotton Manufacture. 


¥. CAPACITY OF THE COTTON BALE. . 


The smallest bales known to the trade are those of West Indies and 
wil, about 180 Ibs., (formerly 200 to 210.) Those of Egypt have 
increased from 245 to 369 Ibs. ; Indian has maintained a uniform 
ght of 380 to 387 Ibs., and the United States from 418 to 447 lbs. 
In Mr. Une’s recent work it is stated that the commercial standard of 
tity in the cotton trade is generally the bale. The weight of the 
however, is by no means uniform. Indeed, scarcely any weight, 
measure or standard ses me may be considered less so. It varies, 
from different causes, in nt countries, and in different sections of 
the same country, at different periods, and according to the different 
kinds or qualities. of the article. Improvements in pressing or packing, 
to diminish vs game e in bageing ight, tend constantly to augment 
the weight of the bale. Thus, in 1790, the United States bale was com- 
ted at only 200 Ibs. In 1624 the average weight of bales imported 
into Liverpool was 266 Ibs.; but, increasing constantly, twelve years 
later the average was 319 lbs. M’Cuxtocn, however, in 1832, con- 
sidered 300 to 310 Ibs. a fair average, and Burns 310. At the same 
time the Upland cotton bale was estimated at 320 Ibs., and the Sea 
Island at 280 Ibs. According to Pirxins, the tian bale weighed 
at one time but 90 Ibs., tho z it now weighs more than three times as 
many. . At the same period the Brazilian bale contained 180 lbs., though 
it now contains but 160 Ibs.; while the West Indian bale weighed 350 
Ibs., and the Columbian bale 100 lbs., or the Spanish quintal. According 
to Burns, the United States bale at Liverpool averaged 345 lIbs., the 
Brazilian 180 lbs., the Egyptian 220 Ibs., the West Indian 300 Ibs., and 
the East Indian 330 lbs. At the Lowell factories, in 1831, according to 
Pirxins, the bale averaged 361 Ibs. In 1836 the bale of the Atlantic 
Cotton States was estimated at 300 and 325 lbs., and that of the Gulf 
States at 400 and 450 Ibs. In Liverpool, at the same time, the estimate 
for the bale of Upland or short staple cotton was 321 Ibs., for Orleans 
and Alabama.402 Ibs., for Sea Island 322 Ibs., for Brazil 173 lbs., for 
Egyptian 218 lbs.,, for East Indian 360 Ibs., and for West Indian 230 
Ibs. ; while, according to Burns, bales imported into France were com- 
puted at only 300 lbs. each. Warsrston’s “ Manual of Commerce,” a 
reliable British publication, (1850,) gave the Virginia, Carolina, Georgia 
and West Indian bale at 300 to 310 Ibs., that of New-Orleans and 
Alabama at 400 to 500 Ibs., that of the East Indies at 320 to 360 lbs., 
that of Brazil at 160 to 200 lbs., that of t at 180 to 280 lbs. 
Arexanper’s “Universal Dictionary of Weights and Measures,” pub- 
lished at Baltimore in 1850, gives the mean weight of the bale of Alabama, 
Louisiana and Mississippi at 500 lbs., that of Georgia at $75 lbs., and that 
of South Carolina at 362} lbs. At Rio Janeiro the Brazil bale is estimated 
at 160 Ibs. Priorto 1855, the United States “Commerce and Navigation” 
returns gave exports of cotton in pounds only. They are now given in 
bales as well as in pounds, the aggregate amount. the year ending June 
30, 1855, being 2,303,403 bales, or 1,008,424,601 Ibs., the bale accord- 
ingly averaging about 438 Ibs. Some bales, however, are evidently 
much heavier and some much lighter than this. For example, the 
210,113,809 Ibs. of cotton exported to France gives 446 lbs. to each of 
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the 470,293 bales, and the 955,114 Ibs. exported to Austria gives 492 
Ibs, to each of the 1,939 bales; while the 7,527,079 Ibs. exported to 
Mexico gives only 290 lbs. to each of the 25,917 bales in which they 
were contained. 

In the great cotton marts of Liverpool and Havre, as in those of New- 
Orleans and Mobile, the article is Al invariably treated of by mer- 
chants, brokers and commercial men by the bale. Thus, a report on 
the trade of Liverpool gives the imports of cotton into Great Britain in 
1852 at 2,357,338 bales. The aggregate of cotton imported that year 
is given, in the official report by the Board of Trade, at 929,782,448 |bs., 
the bales averaging, accordingly, 395 lbs, each. 

In 1853 the cotton bales imported into Liverpool from North America 
averaged 435 lbs., from the East Indies 383 lbs., Brazil 180 Ibs. The 
North American bale, as usually spoken of, implies a mean of 400 Ibs. 
By reference to the figures given at page 3, it will be seen that there 
has been a gradual increase in the average weight of the bales of cotton 
received at Liverpool ; for whilst the mean weight of all the bales in 1843 
was 376 lbs., in 1847 it was 381 lbs., and in 1859 it reached as high as 
423 lbs. Much more attention seems now to be paid to the packing and 
compression of the bales by screw presses. 

e relative average weights and cubical contents of bales of cotton 
imported into Liverpool in 1850 were as follows : 


soenainties Averegs Contente : me _— 6 Cuntente 
¥ cubic Descri: . n 
wituiatn seilelainaas a, Veet. a in pounds. gy 
Mobile,.............. 504 .. 88 East Indian,......... 888 .. 15 
New-Orleans, ........ 455 .. 82 Egyptian, ........... 245 .. 27 
Upland,............. 890 .. 27 est Indian,......... 210 .. 25 
Sea Island,.......... 383 ... 35 Brazilian,............ 182 .. 1 





These s show nc: only the great variety of bales that enter Liver- 
pool, but that the most eligible form of bale is that of the East Indies, 
double the weight being packed within the same compass than in any 
other description of bale. Mr. J. A. Mann, in his recent work on the 
Cotton Trade of Great Britain, gives the following table, showing the 
ave weight of each description of cotton bale imported annually into 
the United Kingdom since 1850: 


Years. United States, Braeil. West India. Kgypt. Kast India. All kinds. 
Ibs, Ibs. Tbs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
ag, MNO Pe 4238 .. 182 .. 210 .. 245 .. S888 .. 392 
re! 425 .. 182 .. 210 .. 246 .. 884 .. 399 
OEP 418 .. 180 .. 210 .. 250 .. 885 .. 3892 
ou SEER ES 426 .. 182 .. 210 .. 248 .. 880 .. 398 
ain RE 430 .. 182 .. 210 .. 295 .. 3883 .. 408 
1855,........66 422 .. 182 .. 210... 806 .. 883 .. 396 
1856,.......... 445 .. 181 .. 15 .. 808 .. 38385 .., 414 
OTe 443 .. 181 .. 175 .. 8138 .. 387 -.. 404 
1858,.......... 445 .. 181 .. 180 .. 355 .. 3887 .. 420 


Wedesscece -- 181 180 869 385 421 





Taking the weight of a bale at 560 lbs., and supposing 1 Ib. to produce 
400 hanks, 1 hank to contain 840 yards, the whole quantity of cotton 
imported by Great Britain and her dependencies, during the year 1855, 
would produce two hundred. and eighty-eight billions nine hundred and 
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eighty thousand seventy-nine millions three hundred and sixty thousand 
ards, or one billion one hundred and forty-one thousand nine hundred 
and thirty-two millions two hundred and sixty-nine thousand and ninety 
miles, its Asadil wars slated ix & aienight Uae it would take a man 
two hundred and sixty-two millions two hundred and eighty-nine thou- 
sand four hundred and eighty-three years to walk from one end to the 
other, at the rate of twenty miles a day, Sundays excepted. It would 
encircle the globe sixty-five millions six hundred and seventy thousand 
two hundred and ninety times. It would reach more than seventeen 
thousand two hundred and eighty-three times the distance betwcen the 
earth and the sun. Again, supposing aman to weigh 140 Ibs., the cotton 
imported would weigh as much as six millions one hundred and forty-three 
thousand two hundred and eighty-four men. Let a man work eight hours 
a day, Sundays ex and measure twenty yards a minute, it would 
take him above one thousand and seventy-four million seven hundred and 
seventy-nine thousand four hundred and sixty-six times the age allotted to 
man by the Royal Psalmist. 
At the London Exhibition, one manufacturer furnished samples of a 
of cotton spun into 900 hanks of 840 yards each, making about 
450 miles. Another firm exhibited 420 hanks of the same number of 
yards each, making 2,000 miles from a single pound of cotton. The 
. above amount, multiplied only by 410, the length of thread that a single 
cop of cotton could make, gives 607,000,000,000 of miles, or sufficient 
for a stout web of calico a yard wide, and containing 85 threads to the 
inch—more than enough to reach from us to the sun. 


VI. STOCK OF COTTON IN LIVERPOOL, 1844-1860. 


The largest stock of cotton on hand in Liverpool, in any year, from 
1844 to 1860, was 1,057,375 bales in 1845, and 1,015,868 bales in 
April, 1860. The following table gives the day in each year, from 1844 
to 1860, on which there was the largest stock of cotton in Liverpool : 


No. Bales. Year. Date. No, Bates. 

998,405 | 1853, July 15,......... 879,650 
1,057,375 July 21,......... 970,107 
April 20, 666,688 
August 15, 813,266 
May 29, 693,509 
June 11, 678,636 
June 24, 754,109 
July 18,......... 735,497 April 20, 1,015,868 
July 23,......... 694,794 





In April, 1861, the stock on hand at Liverpool was 884,000 bales ; 
April, 1860, 955,000 bales. 


Vil. THE COTTON MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS OF EUROPE, 


The following is a comparative estimate of the quantities of raw cotton 
consumed in the chief manufacturing countries, from 1837 to 1858, in 
millions of pounds weight : 
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Countnins. 1837, 1838. 1689. 1840, 1841. 1842. 1843, 1844, 1845. 1846, 1847. 


Great Britain,......... 869 .. 485 .. 862... 478... 422 ., 462.. 81 .. 543 .. 597 .. 604 .. 425 
~tand and Bel; : . .. T2.. O.. %.. B.. B6.. 96.. 9T.. 105 


+» 110.. 157... 154... 168... 152... 146... 158 .. 159... 126 


-» 2.. 2... 2... 88.. 44.. 26.. 88.. 89.. 31 





.. 108... 111... 115... 105... 181 .. 148... 188... 175...175 
De I ne 662 (747 «(649 «841 «785 KBD 944 «(1,047 1,074 862 
Counrrizs. 1848, 1849, 1850. 1851. 1852. 1858. 1854. 1855. 1856. 1857. 1858. 
Great Britain,......... 591 .. 627 .. 584... 649.. 745... 784.. 780... 885... 920.. 786... 896 
land and a 1g. $60. 190;- 108. 109, 198. M08. 106 008... ae 
France, (including ad. 
jacent countries,).... 127... 186.. 142.. 149... 199... 194.. 201... 190... 211... 290.. 240 
gp aay a .. oO. 8... 6. &.. Oe 8 
bordering on 
the secs.) 99-. 47.. 45.. 45.. BB.. 4B.. 45.. 80.. 90.. 86.. 80 
United States of North 
va asses Bek 200 .. 205... 188... 158... 287 .. 965... 248... 286... 265... 820 .. 988 
Sundries, Mediterrane- 
Giese ve ee B., .. 88.. 87.. 6.. 56.. 40.. 60 
Total,.........s+«: 1,068 1,225 1,182 1,175 1,481 1,503 1,589 1,508 1,795 1,602 1,781 
VIII. COTTON MANUFACTURES OF FRANCE. 


The annual “ Commercial Revue,” of Havre, gives the number of bales 
of cotton imported into France in the year 1852 at 462,000, in round 
numbers. The “Tableau General” states the imports at 188,917,099 
Ibs. ; the bales averaging, accordingly, «bout 409 Ibs each. The follow- 
ing table, compiled from the Havre “ Commercial Revue” for 1855, shows 
the cuantities of cotton, in bales, imported into France, and the countries 
whence imported, for a period of five years, from 1851 to 1855, both 
inclusive : 


Years. United States. Brazil, Egypt. Elsewhere. All countries. 
bales. bales, bales. bales. bales. 
1851 .. 295,400 .. 7,700 18,500 88,000 859,600 
1852. .,. 892,700 .. 6,000 .. 86,700 26,900 462,300 
1853 =... 389,000 2,800 .. 838,000 29,200 454,000 
1854 .. 403,300 2,000 .. 21,400 16,300 470,000 
1855 .. 418,600 2,500 .. 380,700 11,800 463,000 


Estimating the bale at 400 Ibs., we have the following result, some of 
the figures of which, contrasted with those derived from official sources, 
present striking discrepancies : 

Tabular Comparative Statement, showing the quantities of Cotton, in round numbers, 


imported into France, and the countries whence imported, for a period of five years, 
from 1851 to 1855, both inclusive. 











Years. United States. Brazil, Egypt. Elsewhere. All countries. 
Ibs, Iba. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs, 
1851 .. 118,160,000 .. 3,080,000 .. 7,400,000 .. 15,200,000 .. 143,840,000 
1852 .. 157,080,000 .. 2,400,000 .. 14,680,000 .. 10,760,000 .. 104,920,000 
1858 .. 155,600,000 .. 1,120,000 .. 18,200,000 .. 11,680,000 .. 181,600,000 
1854 .. 172,120,000 .. 800,000 .. 8,560,000 .. 6,520,000 .. 188,000,000 
1855 .. 167,440,000 .. 1,000,000 .. 12,280,000 .. 4,720,000 .. 185,440,000 
Aggreg., 770,400,000 .. 8,400,000 .. 56,120,000 .. 48,880,000 .. 803,800,000 
Average, 154,080,000 .. 1,680,000 .. 11,224,000 .. 9,776,000 .. 160,760,000 
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oo eer © 22, Gee ETHERLANDS AND HOLLAND. 


. The Netherlands.—In 1859, the quantity of cotton submitted by the 
Netherlands Trading Company to public company consisted of 20,834 
bales‘of American and 7,583 bales of East India cotton, agtinat 15,232 
and 14,620 bales respectively in 1859. The total imports into Holland 
in 1859 comprised 101,197 bales of all descriptions, and the stock in first 
hands on the Ist of January, 1860, amounted to 6,959 bales. 

The company brought to market at Rotterdam, during 1858, 
4,909 bales New-Orleans, ~ 11,208 bales Surat, 
1,358 ‘“ Mobile, 1,417 “ Tinnevelly, 

Georgia, 


8,965 a 
being a total of 27,852 bales, against 24,288 bales in 1857. These 
ities, offered to the public periodically, begin to attract a good 
_of attention, and many buyers from Germany and other parts are 
in the habit of attending these sales, when they can afford to pay the 
fall equivalent of the rates current in Liverpool and Havre, on account 
of the saving of freight in summer and transhipment charges. The total 
imports into Holland in 1858 amounted to 101,909 bales, and the stock, 
January 1, 1859, was 7,755 bales. 


Tue Corron TrapEe or Hoizanp. 
Imports. 
Rotterdam. Amsterdam. Total. Sales. 
bales. 
12,972 sx 63,848 ey 61,248 
8,400 is 61,295 13 60,858 
10,228 a 65,528 me 67,821 
12,481 s 66,746 man 66,885 
20,117 rig 93,459 es 93,816 
36,519 % 109,861 oe 101,041 
me 21,785 ee 101,909 ey 106,237 
74,038 es 27,160 ea 101,107 ie 102,013 


It will be seen that the demand for cotton, as evidenced by the sales 
in Holland, has nearly doubled in seven years, having risen from 61,243 
bales in 1852, to 102,013 bales in 1859. The price of the colonial cotton, 
the produce of Surinam and Nickerie, was quoted at 6d. to 84d. free on 
board in Rotterdam, in January, 1860. The quantity submitted by the 
Netherlands Trading Company, at their periodical sales in 1859, con- 
sisted of 20,834 bales American and 7,583 East Indian. 





X. LABOR AND WAGES, 


One feature of the cotton manufacture of England, which claims atten- 
tion, is the large number of minors employed in their mills, viz,, 20,000 
under twelve years of age, 144,000 between twelve and eighteen. This 
was in the year 1835, viz. : 

Proportion. 
Males, Females.  Totale. Males. Females. 
Under 12 years of age,.... 10,087... 10,501... 20,588... 64p.c..< B.3p.c, 
“ 18 ty “ec 


- 61,169 ., 82,906 .. 144,075 .. 88.5 “ ..421 “ 
Over 18 “ “s+. 87,299 .. 103,411 .. 190,710 .. 55.1 “ .. 626 “ 








158,555 .. 196,818 .. 355,373 .. 44.6 “ .. 554 “€ 
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Tora or Cumpren, Youna Persons anv ADULTS IN ALL THE Corton Factories oF 
Grear Brirain ano IRELAND IN THE YEAR 1835. 


England. Wales. Scotland. Ireland. Total. 


~ Number of factories at work,.... 2,555... 90.. 425... 90... 3,160 
Between 8 and 12 years, males,.... 9,292.. 47.. 690.. 58.. 10,087 
¢ * " females,... 9,586 .. 29... 842... 94... 10,501 
Total,....... aR eee pee 18,828 .. 76... 1,582... 152.. 20,548 
Between 12 and 18 y males,... 53,114.. 485... 6420 ..1,150.. 61,169 
ee - sy females,.. 65,218 .. 408 .. 14,722 .. 2,563 .. 82,906 








—  ———— §§ sa 


























Total,...... Sbibies «titsso kutd 118,882 .. 888 .. 21,142... 3,713 .. 144,075 
Totals, males under 18 years,... 62,406 .. 5382.. 7,110 .. 1,208., 71,256 
«females “ « ... 94,754 .. 482 .. 15,564 .. 2,657... 93,407 
eM UE PA ES 137,160... 964 .. 22,674 .. 3,865 .. 164,663 
Above 18 years, males,........... 5,848 .. 448... 8,904.. 2,099... 87,299 
“ “  females,......... 80,685 .. 524... 19,117 .. 3,085... 108,411 
| inca. Ses eee aaah le 156,533 .. 972... 28,021 .. 5,184... 190,710 
Total persons, males, .......... 138,254 .. 980... 15,818 .. 3,503 .. 158,555 
a“ “ “females,......... 155,489 .. 956... $4,862 .. 6,061 .. 196,818 
Totals, year 1885,............. 298,698 :. 1,986 .. 50,180 .. 9,564... 355,378 
i year 1860,.... eeeee eee eeee ee eeee ee eenre ef eeee -- 500,000 





The position of the cotton industry of Great Britain, and of the countries 
with which she carries on her commercial transactions, is very different 
now from what it was twenty-five years ago. The increase of population, 
the progress of colonization, the improvements in machinery, the spread 
of wealth consequent upon the gold discoveries and other causes, and 
the facilities of transport by means of rail-roads and steam navigation, 
have effected more in the last quarter of a century, especially for the 
commerce of Great Britain, than has been realized in any previous half 
century ; and this prosperity has been fully shared by their cotton manu- 
factures, as will be seen in the following table: 


Porvutation, Corton Imports, Corron Goops Exportep, NuMBER oF FACTORIES AND 
Srinpiss, Revenue, &c., or Great Barrain in THE YEARS 1835 anp 1860, 


1835. 1860. 
Population of Great Britain,.................. 17,564,188 .. 27,435,825 
ae! Manchester, ............-0-000: 170,000 .. 450,000 
Cotton production, United States, bales,........ 1,254,828 .. 4,675,770 
Cotton imported into Great Britain, We. cise 363,702,000 .. 1,890,988,000 
Cotton worked up in Great Britain, Ibs.,....... 838,043,000 .. 1,105,965,000 


Cotton manufactures exported, declared value,.. £22,128,000 .. £652,013,000 
Cotton. manufactures consumed in the United 


ga estimated,.......... cece snssess £29,504,000 .. £69,350,000 
Capital embarked in cotton industry in England, £35,000,000 .. £100,000,000 
iS) Tndles at work in United Kingdom,.......... 9,850,000 .. 33,000,000 
umber of persons employed in cotton factories 
in the United Kingdom,............ Be Re det 216,858 .. 500,000 
value of the gross imports of United 
RO cass. nem n nbn eaten op os £48,911,000 .. £214,000,000 
te value of exports of British produce 
and manufactures, .......-..-cecercccececss £47,372,000 .. £135,892,000 
Revenue of the United Kingdom,............. £51,347,000 .. £71,967,000 


salcashieeise ia iris ast ~ 
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XI. COTTON MANUFACTURES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Statistics relating to the cotton manufactures of this country are not 
to be had of a recent. or reliable character. The latest in reference to 
New- d have been furnished by Mr. Samuzx Barcuenpsr, Treasurer 
of the York gan en Company, (of Saco, Maine,) for publication 
in the annual report of the Boston Board of Trade for 1861. From 
this statement we copy as follows : ; 

It is very difficult to obtain any accurate information as to the extent 
of the cotton manufacture in the United States at the present time, or 
any data from which to estimate its increase. The census of the United 
States gives the quantity of cotton consumed, an estimate of capital in- 
vested and some other particulars, but neither the number of looms nor 
spindles. Of that in 1850 we had an “abs‘ act” in 1853, and in 1854 a 
“compendium,” but it was not till 1858 that we had, by authority of an 
act of Congress, a “Digest of the Statistics of Manufactures,” prepared 
by Mr. Kewnepy, no copy of which can be found either in the library at 
the State House, or the Atheneum, or the Board of Trade; and if found, 
at this late day, in this progressive age, it would be something like an old 
almanac, and all the different branches of business would have outrun the 
figures before the public could get the benefit of them. 

As to the condition of the cotton manufacture in Massachusetts, I have 
been able to obtain, by favor of a member of the Valuation Committee, a 
statement of the number of spindles and looms in every town in the 
State in 1860, amounting to 1,688,471 spindles and 41,620 looms. From 
various other sources I collect the following particulars respecting the 
manufactures of Massachusetts at former periods : 

Spindles. Looma. 
From dood Rae cae ner mt ae ap ee a shee 
in e tS] cture OF co 
: strial B 
t 


goods, (Dz Bow’s Ind Resources, Vol. I., pp. 215, 216,) 
appears that in 1831 there were in Massachusetts 839,777 8,981 
From a statement (supra, Vol. I., p. 220) based, as quoted, partly 
on the official census of 1840, 665,095 
From another document, perhaps more reliable, the number is 
stated at 624,540 
From the “Statistics of Massachusetts” for 1845, the number 
to be 817,483 


appears seis 
In 1850, from the foregoing statement of Dz Bow, p. 220,..... 1,288,091 382,635 
From the Massachusetts Statistics for 1855, 1,519,527 oan 
From the Valuation Committee, as before stated, in 1860, ; 1,688,471 41,620 


In the foregoing statements, where we have an opportunity to com- 
pare the number of spindles with the looms, the proportion is 38, 39 
and 40 spindles to the loom, which would confirm the general accuracy 
of the figures. 

From the above statements we obtain the following results as to the 
progressive increase of the number of spindles in Massachusetts : 


Spindles. Increase. Per Cent. 
339,777 neue oe 
624,540 .. 284,763 .. 83% 
817,483 .. 191,148 .. 30. 

1,288,091 .. 470,608 .. 57 

1,519,527 .. 281,486 .. 18 

1,688,471 .. 168,944 .. I1 
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From 1850 to 1860, the number has increased 400,380, being 31 per 
cent. upon the number in 1850, in ten years. 

In the Massachusetts Statistics for 1845, the annual consumption of 
cotton is stated at 56,851,654 lbs., which, divided by the number of spin- 
dies, 817,483, gives per spindle, per year, 69.54 Ibs. According to the 
census of 1850, the consumption is estimated at 223,607 bales, which, 
multiplied by 425 lbs., the average weight of bales at that time, gives 
95,032,975 ibs. : this, divided by 1,288,091, the number of spindles at 
that time, gives, per year, 73.70 Ibs. 

According to Massachusetts Statistics of 1855, the number of pounds 
of cotton was 105,851,749, which, divided by the number of spindles, 
1,519,527, gives 69.66 Ibs. 


In Massachusetts, by the “Statistics of 1845,” the value was $11,264,212, 


which, divided by 817,483 spindles, gives for value per aed SARS OS $13 65 
By census of 1850, $19,712,461, divided by 1,288,091 spindles,........... 15 30 


By Massachusetts Statistics, 1855, $24,359,212, divided by 1,519,527 spindles, 16 038 


These results agree very nearly with the actual value derived from the 
accounts of several mills in Massachusetts, New-Hampshire and Maine, 
varying from $12 75 to $16 60 per spindle for the value of product, or 
cost of material and labor per year, the variation being much less than 
in the pounds of cotton per spindle, because where the labor is less on 
the coarser article, the quantity and cost of material will be more. 

As to the present extension of the business, we have a list from the 
Merchants’ Magazine, Vol. 43, p. 378, of mills in progress in New- 
England and New-York since September, 1859, amounting to 273,500 
spindles, oe get to be put in operation during 1860 and 1861. In 
some cases, the numbers in this list are under-estimated, so that about 
350,000 would probably be the correct number, unless some of these 
enterprises should be reduced by the discouragements of the times. 

There is much uncertainty in the estimates of the consumption of cotton 
for factory purposes. Dx Bow (supra, p. 210) sets down the spindles, 
in 1840, at 2,112,000, and estimates the pounds of cotton consumed at 
106,000,000. This would be only 50 Ibs. to the spindle. On the con- 
trary, a statement in the Merchants’ Magazine (March, 1859, p. 375) 

ives 67,500 as the number of spindles in Maryland, and 50,000 Ibs. per 
ay for the consumption of cotton, amounting to 15,000,000 lbs. per 
years which would give 222 Ibs. for the yearly consumption per spindle. 

& Bow (supra, p. 233) gives the number of spindles and consumption 
in the following States in 1850: 


Spindle. Bales. 
NE ec a eh BE ae ORES 86,000 .. 12,000 
MOMMA OPE ORE EN SS 16,962 .. 6,000 
NNN criti col caves vs.sis.00 seme mines edaena’ 51,140 .. 27,000 
PO CO ss wind then Seo pide +5 Suiceek me atl + 4% 36,500 .. 15,000 








140,602 .. 60,000 


The report of the Philadelphia Board of Trade for 1860, p. 81, gives 
the consumption of cotton, of the crop of 1858-9, as follows : 


The manufacturing States north of Virginia,............+.... bales, 760,218 
- “e “ south “ A eb itkd sade nab don ak 164,700 





924,918 
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And says: “The quantity manufactured north of Vinginia is deduced 
nyo comparison. of recei sritvamipmnente shone. Scr whole, 
e estimated consumption In cotton ries is pr too hi 
as it must. include all that is used in combination vith sone iy 
various other purposes, but would probably be, at this time, nearly 


900,000 bales, 

_ It is difficult to make any sati estimate of the number of spin- 
dies at this time in different parts of the country. The Philadelphi 
Board of Taste, fegn the camber wisn the business erect of Phil- 
adelphia, including a consi e of New-Jersey, at 
420,968, e i in Maryland is stated He gi . 

The Chamber of Commerce Report of New-York, for 1858, gives the 
number of cotton factories at 86, and states the number of hands em- 
ployed, capital invested and other particulars, but nothing by which any 
calculation can be made of the number of spindles; these matters must 
be left to be revealed with the mysteries of the census of 1860. 





THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1862. 


Every succeeding day tends further to demonstrate the interest 
which is felt in the forthcoming international exhibition, as shown by the 
fact that the guarantee fund now amounts to £369,200, progresses 
advancing about £10,000 per day, and there can be little doubt that in, 
a few days it will reach £400,000. Some of the foreign powers have 
sent replies to communications addressed to them, stating that their gov- 
ernments will in every way in their power lend their assistance to pro- 
mote the interests of the Exhibition, and friendly assurances from most 
of the ministers of the other countries who are resident in London have 
also been received, but as yet the time has not been sufficient to obtain 
answers to the notifications forwarded by them to their respective coun- 
tries. In those foreign countries from which answers have,been received 
local commissioners wil’ be appointed similar to those who were chosen 
previous to the Exhibition of 1851, who will superintend the arrange- 
ments as to the mode of transit and other regulations to be carried out 
in concurrence with their respective governments. As the.12th of Feb- 
ruary is the first day for receiving goods, and the 31st of March the latest 
period at which they will be received, it is necessary that the commis- 
sioners should be appointed without much delay, as no article will be 
admitted from any foreign country without the sanction of such commis- 
sioners, and through whom all communications of her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners will take place. The portion of the building devoted to archi- 
tecture, paintings in oil and water-colors and drawings, sculpture, etch- 
ings and the fine arts generally, is required by the contract to be roofed 
in by October, and the entire building to be finished and put into the 
possession of the commissioners by the end of December. Already in 
the provinces plans are being organized to facilitate the visit of persons 
to the Exhibition, and clubs for that purpose are contemplated, so that 
there is every reason to believe that the Exhibition of 1862 will be 


equally well attended as that of 1851. 
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THE SOUTHERN HARBORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


THE SOUTHERN ATLANTIC AND GULF COAST, FROM CAPE HENRY TO THE 
MOUTH ,OF THE RIO GRANDE. 


BY AN OFFICER OF THE U. 8. COAST SURVEY. 


I, ALBEMARLE AND PampiicoSounp. II. Beavrort,N.C. ILL. Wrutneton, N.C. IV. Gzorce- 
town,8.C. V.Burt’sBay. VI. Cuarteston,§.C. VII. Beavronrt,S.C. VIII. Savannan, 
Ga. IX. Brunswick, Ga. X. Fernanpina, Fra. XI. Sr. Jonn’s, Fua. XII. Sr. Aveus- 
TINE, Fra. XIII. Key Wust, Fra. XIV. Fort Jerrerson, Fira. XV. Tampa Bay. XVI. 
Cepar Keys. XVII. St. Mark’s, Fia. XVIII. St. Georce’s Sounp. XIX. Pensacora, 
Fra. XX. Mospme, Ava. XXI. Mourns or Tue Mississiprr. XXII. Gatveston, Texas. 
XXIII. Brazos River. XXIV. Maracorva Bay. XXV. Brazos Santiago. XXVI. Mourn 
or The Rro Granpr. XXVII. Esprerrvu Santo Bay. XXVIII. San Antonio Bay. XXIX. 


Mission Bay. XXX. Hrves Bay. 


Tue important cities of Virginia and Maryland have an access to the 
ocean only through the Chesapeake Bay, which, at its entrance from the 
shoals of Cape Charles to those of Cape Henry, measures eight miles in 
width. A single man-of-war could close the bay against the exit or en- 
trance of the merchant marine, provided there was no naval armament to 
act against it. It is probable that one of our larger vessels, with the aid 
of a small war-sloop like the Perry, could close the bay against all com- 
merce, especially while Fort Monroe, which is not far from the entrance, 
remains in the possession of the United States government. 


Nortu Caro.ina. 


I. Albemarle and Pamplico Sound.—After passing Cape Henry, for 
two hundred miles, low sand islands and shoals lie between the shore and 
ocean, forming the Currituck, Albemarle, Pamplico and Core Sounds, 
navigable for vessels-of light draft. The Dismal Swamp Canal connects 
the Chesapeake with these sounds ; the first practicable ocean inlet is one 
hundred and thirty-five miles from Cape Henry, a narrow and difficult 
entrance, known as Hatteras Inlet, with only seven feet water on the bar. 
A single vessel of light draft would be sufficient-for the closing of this 
channel. Eighteen miles southwest of it is Ocracoke Inlet, of the same 
character; both open into Pamplico Sound. Ocracoke Bar gives ten 
feet at mean low water. 

The only opening into Albemarle Sound is by a shallow, winding chan- 
nel through Oregon Inlet, about forty miles north of Cape Hatteras. The 
depth of water at the bar of the inlet is probably about five feet. 

II. Beaufort.—Following the coast southward for fifty-five miles 
below Ocracoke Inlet there are no connections with the interior sounds 
until the old Topsail Inlet is reached, which leads to the harbor of Beau- 
fort, North Carolina. This harbor is about eight and a half miles west- 
northwest from Cape Lookout. It is a fine haven, having full fifteen feet 
of water on the bar at the entrance of the channel, at low tide, or 
eighteen at high water. The town of Beaufort is commercially impor- 
tant, having a rail-road connection with Raleigh, and at that point with the 
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various roads of the North and West. The entrance is defended by Fort 
‘Macon, a work of the same class as Fort Carroll. 

There are several inlets for vessels drawing six and seven feet of water 
to the interior sounds, viz.: Bogue Inlet, with eight feet on the bar; New 
Topsail Inlet, with ten feet on the bar, and Deep Inlet, with seven feet on 
the bar, all of which are unimportant, as they lead to no ports of entry or 
rail-road towns. A vessel stationed at the eptrance to Beaufort, by look- 
ing down the coast occasionally, could effectually guard these minor straits. 

t is proper to state that in giving the depth of water, when the 
extreme highest figure is used, it indicates the depth only at a special 
os The average depth will be found nearer the lower figure employed. 

ith this explanation, we proceed to 


Ill. Wilmington.—The next harbor of importance is that of Wil- 
i North Carolina, on Cape Fear River. 
is port has a single channel with two inlets, fifteen miles in feng 
rather tortuous and narrow in places, with a depth of seven and a half 
feet to eight on the bars in low water, which could be easily blockaded 
by two vessels. Wilmington is connected by rail-road with the interior, 
and is thus important as a commercial entrepdt. Near the mouth of Cape 
Fear River are Forts Johnson and Caswell, recently seized by the seces- 
sionists, Fort Johnson israther a collection of barracks, with a block- 
house, than a fort. Fort Caswell is a third-class work. 


Sovran CarRo.ina. 


IV. Georgetown.—The next accessible harbor is that of Georgetown, 
South Carolina, seventy-two miles south-vest from Cape Fear, having a 
single winding channel, ten miles in length, running among shoals. The 
depth of channel varies from seven feet to thirty. The Pedee River con- 
nects Georgetown with the interior, being navigable as far as Conway- 
boro, by brigs. The blockade of the entrance to this harbor would be 
easy. Further down the coast empties the Santee River, whose mouth is 
obstructed by shoals, on which the depth of water is only from two to 
two and a quarter feet. 


V. Bull's Bay.—This is a good harbor of refuge from southeast winds, 
and very accessible. The depth on the bar at mean low water is thirteen 
feet, and the anchorage is good in twenty-one feet, inside. Capers’ and 
Dewees’ Inlets, below Bull’s Bay, admit vessels drawing six feet watet. 

VI. Charleston.—The harbor of Charleston has six entrances, which, be- 
ginning with the one furthest north, are in order: Maffitt’s, or the Sullivan’s 

sland Channel, with eleven feet; the North Channel, with eight feet ; 
the Swash, with nine feet; the Overall Channel, which is not now used ; 
the main Ship Channel, with eleven feet; and Lawford Channel, which 
gives eleven feet at mean low water. The entrance by North Channel is 
extremely precarious to vessels drawing seven feet of water, and impassable 
at low tides to any other. Swash Channel varies in depth from seven to 
ten feet. Maffitt’s Channel is narrow at the bulkhead near Fort Moultrie 
jettee. The entrances to Charleston are such that a single vessel could 
easily blockade the harbor, without being molested from possible fortifi- 
cations on shore. Charleston is connected with the interior by the 
Ashley and Cooper Rivers, and by two rail-roads that join the national 
net-work. The entrance to Charleston is perfectly protected by Forts 
Moultrie and Sumter, the latter on a shoal near the channel. There are 
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also military works on Morris Island and Cumming’s Point. The city, 
lying at the confluence of two rivers and surrounded by low rice marshes, 
is difficult of approach. There is an approach through Elliott’s Cut, 
from Stone River. North Edisto River, between Charleston and St. 
Helena Sound, has nine feet of water on its bar at mean low tide. This 
and the Stono and South Edisto River entrances are good harbors of 
refuge from northeast winds for vessels of light draft. 


VII. Beaufort.—Following the coast downward, the next seaport of 
any importance is Beaufort, South Carolina. This place, situated on 
St. Helena Island, is accessible by two inlets, viz., the south channel of 
St. Helena Sound, in depth seventeen feet; the second inlet, of twenty 
feet, being the southeast channel of Port Royal entrance. Beaufort 
River has an average depth of sixteen feet at low water, to a point within 
two miles of the city, and nearly fifteen up to Beaufort. e entrance 
to this port is easier than that of Charleston, but as there are no rail- 
road or river communications with the interior, the importance of the 
place as a port of entry is limited. 


GEORGIA. 


VIIL. Savannah.—The city of Savannah furnishes the next accessible 
harbor, to which there is a single entrance, with a depth of water of 
eleven feet atmean low water on the bar. At high water, vessels drawing 
fifteen feet can reach the city, and those drawing eighteen feet, can anchor 
within two miles of the. city. Savannah is one of the most important 
southern Atlantic cities, having connection with the interior both by 
lines of railway and the Savannah River. The city is entirely surrounded 
by rice swamps; would be difficult of approach by land, and the entrance 
by sea is effectually guarded by Fort Pulaski, on Cockspur Island, under 
whose guns all vines have to pass in entering. Fort Jackson is three 
miles below the city. Wassaw, not far from Savannah, is reached by 
an intricate entrance, with ten feet of water on the bar. The place 
has no connections nor importance, except its proximity to Savannah. 
Ossabaw Inlet, off the mouth of the Ogeechee River, has a depth of 
fourteen feet on the bar. St. Catharine’s Channel has eight and half feet 
on the bar, and is not more than two hundred yards wide. Sapelo Inlet 
has from eighteen to twenty feet of water. These three channels lead to 
Sunbury and other insignificant places on the sounds, not connected by 
rail-road or navigable rivers with the interior. Darien, on the Altamaha 
River, has a single inlet, with thirteen feet on the bar, called Doboy 
Inlet. The place has no rail-road or other commercial connection with 
the inland towns. 

IX. Brunswick—The entrance to the harbor of Brunswick is by 
St. Simon’s Inlet and Sound, which has a depth of seventeen feet at 
mean low water. The channel of Turtle River, leading from St. Simon 
Sound, has twenty-one feet of water up to the town. Brunswick has a 
rail-road partly finished, which is intended to connect it with the great 
national roads. At present it could not be made an important port of entry. 


FLoRIpa. 


X. Fernandina.—The first important seaport after leaving Savannah is 
Fernandina, near the entrance of St. Mary’s River, the boundary between 
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and Florida, The entrance is by a channel between Cumber- 

land and Amelia Islands, with fourteen feet of water onthe bar. Fernan- 

dina is connected by a railway, one hundred and thirty-five miles in 

length, running across the State, with Cedar Keys, on the Gulf of Mexico, 

and is thus an important commercial point. It was pro to make 

yoo road part of a great communication between New-York and New- 
eans. 


XI. St. John’s River.—The St. John’s River is a broad arm of the 
sea, extending almost parallel with the coast for a distance of one hun- 
dred and sixty miles, affected by the tide almost to its source. There 
is a depth of seven feet at mean low water on the bar. The channel up 
to Jacksonville affords about twenty-three feet of water. There isa great 
deal of uncertainty in the navigation of most of those inlets, as the bars 
are constantly shifting. Ossabaw and St. Simon’s, Georgia, have been 
tolerably constant in depth, and the channel of Sapelo quite so, the 
changes being favorable in depth and position. A single vessel could 
effectually blockade the St. John’s River. On this river is Jacksonville, 
which is about twenty-seven miles from the bar at the entrance of the 


St. John’s. 


XII. St. Augustine.—The last place of any importance on the Atlan- 
tic coast of the Southern States is St. Augustine. The entrance to this 
harbor is by two inlets, with only five to six feet of water on the bar at 
low tide. e harbor is commanded by Fort Marion, an old Spanish 
work, which has been recently renovated. The commercial facilities of. 
St. Augustine are limited, and the place is of small importance as a port 
of entry. Southward from St. Augustine there is a stretch of seventy 
miles of shoal and sand-bar before another inlet opens a passage for 
ships of even the lightest draft. This inlet has less than five feet of 
water at low tide, eight in high water, and leads only to a few small fish- 


ing towns. 

"Sndian River Inlet, one hundred and ten miles to the southward, has a 
channel of barely three feet water, leading to Fort Pierce and Fort Ca- 
pron, established during the Indian wars. 


XIIL—Key West.—Key West is a harbor on the island of that name 
at the southern extremity of Florida. A well-constructed fort (Fort 
Taylor) guards the town and various entrances, which is in the hands of 
the United States government, rendered safe by recent reinforcements and 
supplies. It is of great importance as a naval station and strategic point, 
being one of the keys to the Gulf of Mexico. 


XIV. Fort Jefferson—West of Key West lie the Tortugas Islands, at 
the largest of which is Tortugas harbor, guarded by Fort Jefferson. This 
fortification, recently garrisoned and fully provisioned, may be considered 
safe for almost any contingency. The harbor is a <ebile strategic 
point, as, together with Key West, it commands the entrances to the 
Gulf of Mexico. On the Gulf coast of Florida, coasting northward, there 
are a few shallow and unimportant inlets leading to small fishing towns, 
surrounded by wilderness. The harbors thus opened up are valuable 
only as affording safe anchorage in a storm. Among these are Charlotte 
Harbor and Tampa Bay. Boca Grande is the proper entrance to Char- 
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lotte harbor. The bar is five miles west of the entrance, and has ten to 
twelve feet of water. 


XV. Tampa Bay.—The south entrance of Tampa Bay has a depth 
. nineteen feet, and the north entrance a depth of seventeen feet at mean 
ow water. 


XVI. Cedar Keys.—The first port on the Gulf coast, of commercial 
value, is Cedar Keys, situated ten miles south of the debouchment of the 
Suwanee River. is is one of the termini of a rail-road which crosses 
Florida, connecting with roads north and west. The entrances to Cedar 
Keys harbor are narrow; the best has a depth of only eleven feet over 
- bar. The bar of the Suwanee River, ten miles above, has but five feet 
of water. 


XVII. St. Mark’s.—One hundred miles up the coast, after turning 
to the west, St. Mark’s is reached, a town commercially important on ac- 
count of its connection by rail-road at Tallahassee, both with the northern 
and western interior. St. Mark’s harbor is connected with Appalachee 
Bay by a single narrow entrance, eight miles in length, with nine feet of 
water on the bar, but only seven up to Fort St. Mark’s. The blockade of 
St. Mark’s by a single vessel of moderate size would be easy. 


XVIII. St. George's Sound.—Fifty-five miles to the westward is Apa- 
lachicola, a small town at the mouth of Apalachicola River, on the bay of 
the same name. This river admits vessels drawing six feet of water. Those 
vessels drawing seven and a half feet only can approach near the town. 
The entrances to the bay and harbor are such that a single vessel could 
blockade it, if such a blockade were considered necessary. As the town 
is cut off from the interior by long reaches of dense swamp, through which 
a straggling post road is kept up, it will be considered of no importance. 
Next in value to Pensacola, as a capacious and safe harbor, is the Bay of 
St. swe It is nearly land-locked, and has an anchorage depth of 
twenty-five to thirty-three feet, its entrance measuring seventeen feet of 
water on the bar. There is an unimportant fishing town called St. 
— on this bay, and a tolerable road from it to Apalachicola. 

The Bay of St. Andrew’s, the next harbor on the coast, though a shel- 
ter for ships in bad weather, has only one small town upon its shores. 
Equally a wilderness is the country about St. Rosa Bay, which has a 
narrow entrance, with but six feet of water on the bar. Connecting this 
bay with the Bay of Pensacola, is St. Rosa Sound, navigable ay for 
vessels drawing less than four feet of water. 


XIX. Pensacola.—One of the most important points, in many respects, 
upon the Gulf, is Pensacola, the next approachable harbor to the West. 
Rail-roads connect it with Montgomery, the capital of the State of Ala- 
bama, at which point it is connected with the great net-work of national 
roads. The location near Pensacola of a United States navy yard adds 
to its importance. ° The Bay of Pensacola, on which the town lies, affords 
the finest harbor on the Gulf. The water on the bar at the entrance 
measures twenty-two feet; within the bay it is still deeper, but the 
depth is only twenty-one feet off the wharves of Pensacola. Santa Rosa 
Island, nearly forty miles in length, throws its western extremity across 
the mouth of the bay, leaving a single entrance one and a quarter miles 
wide, Near the extreme western end of the island is Fort Pickens, so 
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situated that the entrance channel sweeps around it in a semi-circle; and 
vessels entering are exposed in turn to the fire from three sides of the 
fort, within a range of less than a mile. Santa Rosa Island is scarcely a 
quarter of a mile wide at its broadest portion, and so low that heavy seas 
sometimes break entirely across some parts of it. Opposite Fort Pickens, 
on the main land, is Fort McRae, and a little to the south of the latter is 
the water battery. The Warrington Navy Yard and Fort Barrancas lie on 
a point of the main land within the bay, about one and two-thirds miles 
from Pickens. _ Fort Pickens can alone maintain a blockade of Pensacola, 
so long as it remains in the hands of the United States government. 

A short distance west from Pensacola is Perdido Bay, with a bar on 


which lies but four feet of water. 
ALABAMA. 


XX. Mobile.—Forty miles west from Pensacola, on a bay of the same 
name, lies Mobile entrance, the second place of entry on the Gulf after 
New-Orleans. Two rail-roads connect it with the great national routes. 
The Mobile River and its branches, the Tombigbee and Alabama, naviga- 
ble for steamboats several hundred miles, also make important connec- 
tions with the interior. The population of Mobile is twenty-five thou- 
sand ; its business wholly commercial. The entrance to the bay lies be- 
tween Sand Island, on which the light-house stands, and a shoal making 
off from Mobile Point, a long narrow spit projecting from the main land, 
nearly fifteen miles in length. On the bar of the deepest channel the 
water lies twenty fect in depth. Fort Morgan guards the entrance, a 
fortification on Mobile Point, and all heavy draft vessels have to pass im- 
mediately under its guns in entering the bay. This fort is in the hands 
of the secessionists. The vessels blockading this port will experience 
some difficulty in finding safe anchorage during heavy weather, as the 
fort will prevent their using the bay as a refuge. The pass between 
Petit Bois and Horn Island, having sixteen feet, isthe nearest refuge 
from southeast or southwest gales. 

From Mobile Bay, westward, a line of low sand islands lies parallel to 
the coast, forming Mississippi Sound, which is navigable for coasters 
drawing six feet of water. Through this sound considerable trade is 
carried on with New-Orleans, by way of Bayou St. Jean and Lake Pont- 
chartrain. The sound communicates with Mobile through a narrow chan- 
nel of five feet at low water, called Grant’s Pass. ere are several 
connections between Mississippi Sound and the Gulf, viz.: between Dau- 
phine and Petit Bois Islands, Dativseni Petit Bois and Horn Islands, and be- 
yond Horn Island. The coast communication between New-Orleans and 
Mobile could be cut off by a small cutter, cruising between Horn Island and 
Chandeleur Reef, a distance of thirteen miles, cutting off at the same 
time the communication of New-Orleans with the Gulf, through Lake 
Pontchartrain. The latter body of water is navigated by vessels drawing 
seven feet of water. Cat and Ship Islands have good harbors, the first 
at its northeast end and the last at the northwest end. Their channels 
afford, respectively, seventeen and nineteen feet. 


LovIsIANA. 


XXI. Mouths of the Mississippii—There are three main passes to the 
Mississippi, the Northeast Pass, the Southeast Pass and the Southwest 
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Pass. These, at their widest divergence, are about twenty-two miles 
apart. The Southwest Pass has usually thirteen feet of water on the 
bar; the depth varies considerably, so that vessels drawing but fourteen 
and a half feet sometimes lie weeks in the mud, before being able to pass 
over. The other passes are still more fickle and changeable, although 
admitting heavy draft vessels. The land at the entrance to the Missis- 
sip! River is nothing but mud banks, continually increasing, with reeds 
and rushes growing upon it, at the height of ten or twelve feet above the 
water. From the bar to New-Orleans is one hundred and twenty miles. 
The various passes converge, forming the delta, about twelve miles from 
the Gulf. At this point in the river two or three steamers could obstruct 
the navigation of the river for any length of time, and against an enemy 
approaching from any direction, except by a similar marine from the sea. 

e gf of New-Orleans, wholly commercial, finds its only available 
access to the Gulf through the Mississippi. Below the city are two forts 
on either bank of the river, in the hands of the secessionists, but not con- 
sidered of much protective value. 

New-Orleans has rail-road connections with the whole Union. A rail- 
way line, partly finished, connects it with Houston and Galveston, Texas. 
At the point where this road nearly approaches the Gulf is the only 
important harbor in Louisiana west of the Mississippi, Atchafalaya Bay, 
which has an entrance with but seven feet of water on the bar. 

The mouth of the Sabine River has from six to eight feet of water on 
the bar. The sounds and channels along the coast from the Mississippi 
to the Sabine are navigable for vessels of three or four feet draft, and at 
certain seasons small steamers run for long distances up the various 
bayous that lead to the interior. There are no towns on the coast of 
any importance. 


Texas. 


XXII. Galveston—The town of Galveston is built upon the northern 
extremity of Galveston Island. The entrance to the tay of the same 
name, which forms its harbor, lies between Point Oliver on the north 
and eastern extremity of Galveston Island on the south. It has a width 
of two miles, broken by shoals into four channels, which have a depth of 
from nine to twelve feet on the bar. The blockade of this city would be 
easily effected by a single vessel. The same blockade cuts off Houston, 
whose communication with the Gulf is through Buffalo Bayou and Gal- 
veston Bay. 


XXIII. Brazos River.—This entrance is about fifty miles southwest of 
Galveston, A channel with eight feet leads to Quintana and Velasco, 
which lie on opposite sides of the entrance, a mile and a half above the 
bar. 


XXIV. Matagorda Bay.—Passing the shallow mouth of the Brazos 
River, and a long stretch of coast, the Pasa del Cavallo, a narrow entrance 
to Matagorda Bay, is reached. This inlet, something less than two miles 
wide, has a depth of nine feet of water on the bar. On the Bay of Ma- 
tagorda are the towns of Matagorda and Indianola, the former at the 
mouth of the Colorado River, the latter on the San Antonio. One hun- 
dred and ninety miles of coast are shut in by four long, narrow islands, 
viz., Matagorda, San Jose, Mustang and Padre Islands. Aranzas Pass, 


Zt 


é 
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between the first two, gives a narrow inlet for light draft vessels to the 
bay of the same name. The pass cf Corpus Christi, between the second 
and third, has but four feet of water, leading up to a town of the same 
name, 

XXV. Brezos Santiago.—The pass of Brazos Santiago has a width 
of about two miles, and seven feet of water on the bar. 

XXVI. Mouth of the Rio Grande.—The Rio Grande, forming the line 
of boundary with Mexico, has a shifting bar of from five to seven feet in 
depth. 

XXVIL. Hspiritu Santo Bay is about fifteen miles long, northeast and 
southwest, by about five miles in width. It communicates with the Gulf 
.of Mexico through two small bayous at the northeast end, and connects 
also with emg as Bay at Pass Cavallo. Through one of the bayous 
(McHewry’s) the State authorities of Texas have caused a channel to be 
opened affording a depth of four and a half feet at average high water, 
and the digging of a channel of ten feet from the bayou into Pass Ca- 
vallo, to form a harbor or dock for steamers and other sea oing vessels, 
has been undertaken by private enterprise. The town of Saluria is situ- 
ated at the east end of this bayou. Throughout the bay there is an 
average depth of seven feet, the bottom Lage, P generaliy soft mud and 
shells, except in one locality, known as the “ Middle Ground,” which is 


sand, and a portion of which is usually bare at low water. The shores 
are low and marshy on all sides. 

XXVIII. San Antonio Bay is of an irregular and somewhat triangular 
shape, the greatest length being, from north to south, about twenty miles, 
and the width ranging from four to eighteen miles. It has no direct 


communication with the Gulf of Mexico, and is, therefore, but little 
affected by the Gulf tides. Frequently the water is made fresh by the 
discharge from the Guadalupe River, which enters at its northeast end, 
and it is almost always a 


XXIX. Mission Bay is a small, shallow sheet of water, cut off from 
the head of San Antonio Bay, on the east side, by the delta of the Gua- 
dalupe River, and having not over eighteen inches of water into or through 
it. A small bayou, entering on its east side, drains Green Lake, which 
is a small sheet of fresh water lying some miles further up the delta. 


XXX. Hines Bay, on the west side of the delta, is of the same cha- 
racter, but is larger, being about three and a half miles in diameter and 
shaped like a horse-shoe. It is also deeper than Mission Bay, affording 
about three feet of water to its head. On the north side is the swamp 
of the delta, but on the south a prairie bluff twenty feet high bounds the 
shore, and here, within a space of three miles, some twenty or thirty 
houses form what is called “ Crescent Village.” 


Nors.—Zn the August No. of Tuz Mercnants’ Magazine anv Com- 
MERCIAL Review we propose to publish a full list of all the harbors and 
rivers of the United States—showing the least water in the channels of the 
harbors, rivers and anchorages on the coasts of the United States, with the 
limits between which depths are given. From the Report of the Superin- 
tendent of the United States Coast Survey. Revised, with additions and 
tidal data. 
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MARINE STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


From carefully compiled tables of marine disasters, the relative value 
of the risks between different ports may be correctly deduced. An analy- 
sis at the end of the year, showing the whole number of voyages be- 
tween any two ports, in connection with the disasters occurring on such 
voyages, would be the best criterion of the value of risks in that trade. 
So, again, the whole number of disasters, taken in connection with the 
whole number of vessels of each class, would enable us to set a proper 
value on hull risks. 

There are also lucky and unlucky vessels, and it only needs a reference 
to the disasters of the past few years to show an extraordinary recur- 
rence of disasters to the same vessels and under the same masters, The 
mere tabulating and printing of these facts serve to impress them on 
the memory of those to whom it is very important to recollect at all 
times such fortuitous chances. The bare recollection of a single name 
may be the means of saving thousands. It is an axiom, that a perfect 
knowledge of details is essential to the thorough working of any theory, 
and we need not go out of the annals of marine insurance to forcibly 
illustrate this idea. 

One of the most important public documents to the mercantile com- 
munity, which are annually presented to the British Parliament, is the 
“abstract of the returns of the wrecks and casualties which occur on 
and near the coast of the United Kingdom.” A description of its con- 
tents will serve both to show the importance attached to this subject on 
the other side of the water, and will also be useful as a model for similar 
efforts for the collection of like data, which we may hope will one day 
be made in our own country. The United States has already set a noble 
example to the world, in the munificent patronage it has afforded to the 
efforts of of late] Commander Maury, at the extension of our know- 
ledge of all that relates to the physical geography of the sea. His 
“ charts and sailing directions” have been distributed with a lavish hand, 
and thousands of sailors, guided by the information contained in them, 
have contributed in their turn intelligent observations, made in the 
navigable waters of all parts of the world, to swell the vast fund of nauti- 
cal knowledge already obtained. The importance of this enterprise is 
universally admitted, but the necessity of collecting, arranging and pre- 
serving for future use a record of facts about shipwrecks, is not so gene- 
rally appreciated. The reasons for this indifference are easily understood ; 
Mr. Maury’s observations have a practical value that is readily appre- 
ciated, and while, with the aid of the mercantile marine, they are gradu- 
ally forming a great addition to our scientific knowledge, they also serve 
asa daily guide to the operations of the navigator, while statistics of 
disasters at sea, though of immense value (when made for a sufficient 
length of time and collected by proper methods) in the regulation of 
insurance premiums, possess no particular interest for the community at 
large. It is true that the whole commercial world are interested in the 
fair distribution of insurance charges, but the excess of one rate or the 
diminution of another, which a more exact system might cause, would 
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affect mercantile transactions so slightly that business men, engrossed in 
their private concerns, can hardly be expected to feel much interest in 
dull collections of facts and figures, which must be patiently tabulated 
for many years before they become of practical importance. It is true 
that the great facts of science have only been arrived at by similar labo- 
rious efforts; it is true, that. year after year, and age after patient 
workers have accumulated, step by step, that vast fund of Raowledes 
which is at the basis of our mc‘ern civilization ; and it is also true, that 
those who have done the world most service have been the worst re- 
warded for their pains. We do not always learn by experience, or we 
would not so ily condemn labors, the importance of which cannot 
be appreciated in a hasty glance, nor dismiss as useless collections of 
marine statistics, because we cannot form exact conclusions from limited 
observations of this kind ; and because, if carelessly collected or arranged 
without method, they are not worth the paper they are printed on. In 
every branch of science instances can be shown where apparently insig- 
nificant and unimportant facts, collected together, form the basis from 
which we discover some of the important laws of nature, and these, in 
their turn, practically applied, add greatly to the comforts and happiness 
of life. When a sufficient number of tables are collected about wrecks 
and accidents at sea, we will be able to discover the law which governs 
them, just as surely as the life-underwriter is now able to discover, from 
the facts in his possession, the law upon which the duration of human 
life depends, and we will then be able to make calculations about marine 
insurance just as exact as those which are now made about life risks. 

For the past two months the pages of this magazine have contained a 
series of tables relating to casualties and wrecks which are well worth 
the attention of underwriters; they consist of an alphabetically arranged 
list of steamers, ships, barks, brigs and schooners, the masters’ names, 
when and where built and owned, the voyage on which the disaster 
occurred, its nature, locality and date, and the estimated amount of loss 
on hulls and cargoes. These risks form the basis from which many im- 
portant tables might be made, and, with the assistance of the published 
registers of ships made in this country, in England and France, and 
also of the commercial documents of exports and imports published by 
the governments of the three countries, a mass of information on the 
subject might be digested, the value of which can easily be conceived. 
The undertaking, however, is an expensive one, and unless its importance 
can be made evident to underwriters, and their sympathies and assistance 
secured, it cannot possibly be prosecuted. If the thing is undertaken at 
all, it should be done thoroughly. The basis of the doctrine of chances 
is to ascertain how often a certain event occurs in a given number of 
trials. It is evident, then, that the losses themselves are of no impor- 
tance, unless they are compared with the whole number of ventures. If 
it could be proved by statistics, that year after year one ship was lost 
out of every sixty-seven that made a particular voyage, and supposing 
that they were all of equal value, it would be mathematically certain that 
one and one-half per cent. on the value of each ship would make good 
the loss. But if we merely know that there are ten ships on an average 
lost in this trade, and five in that, we have only ascertained that one 
business is twice as dangerous as the other; but without knowing the 
number exposed to loss in either case, we could make no calculation as 
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to the exact loss of the one or the other. It is evident, then, that it is 
necessary to have a basis of comparison in some trades, although it 
is unnecessary, and indeed it would be impossible to make the same 
series of observations for every voyage that could be undertaken. 

A description of the British Board of Trade report, alluded to in the 
beginning of this article, will, as we have said, show how important these 
statistics are considered in England, and may, perhaps, serve as an in- 
centive to similar efforts on this side of the water. 

The apoergans feature of the work is a chart of the British Islands, 
on which the spots where wrecks have occurred, and the nature of the 
various disasters, are designated by appropriate symbols, thus showing at 
a glance where the dangerous places are. Next in order is a detailed de- 
scription of the various tables made in the work, and a summary and 
commentary on their contents. This is followed by an article on the 
gales of October and November, of 1859, made by Rear-Admiral Frrzroy. 
After this we have twenty-one tables of wrecks and disasters, the contents 
of which may be summed up as follows : 

The first table contains the wrecks and casualties for five years, giving 
the number and tonnage of vessels and the number of hands employed. 
The second contains the same matter, distinguishing British from foreign 
ships, sailing ships from steamers, and coasters from over-sea. The third 
contains the same matter as the second, with the addition of the numbers 
of voyages made by all ships of each class, and the per centage of losses 
as compared with the voyages. The fourth, wrecks and casualties, dis- 
tinguishing the cargoes of the ships. The fifth, the same, distinguishing 
the ages of the ships. The sixth, the same, distinguishing the descrip- 
tion and tonnage of the ships. The seventh, the points of the coast on 
which they happened. The eighth, according to the direction of the 
wind. The ninth, according to the force of the wind. The tenth and 
eleventh tables, according to the certificates held by the masters and ac- 
cording to insurance respectively. The twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, 
fifteenth and sixteenth, distinguishing the kind of losses. The seven- 
teenth, distinguishing collisions and noting the time and the state of the 
weather when each collision happened. And finally, the remaining 
four tables contain the localities i the accidents happen, the number 
of lives lost, and general summaries of the preceding tables. This is 
followed by a description of the life-saving apparatus on the British coast, 
and the number of lives lost and saved. And finally, comes an inquiry 
into the causes of the disaster. These investigations are only made where 
there is reason to doubt the capacity or trustworthiness of the master or 
mate, and upon their results it depends whether he is deprived of his 
certificate or not. This latter branch of the report is certainly a matter 
of practical rather than theoretical interest; and as so much depends 
upon the skill and intelligence of masters of ships, it’ is well that they 
should have an opportunity of clearing themselves against unfounded 
suspicions before such a court of inquiry, and it is also well, that when, 
by their ignorance or wickedness, they have sacrificed human life or 
valuable property, that they should, by the same agency, be held up to 
the scorn and contempt they deserve, and should also be deprived of the 
means of committing the like crimes again. 
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MARINE STATISTICS OF THE PAST TWO YEARS, 


MEMORANDA For 1859. 


400 vessels, or 38 per cent., stranded. 
8 abandoned. 
fires, 


1,067 Disasters reported in 1859. 
828 ae to American vessels. 
239 to foreign vessels, 


444 vessels, or 41 per cent., total losses. 
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MeEmMorANDA FoR 1860. 


In 1860 there were 1,029 disasters of all kinds: 


$44 stranded, 834 per cent.| 62 collisions, 
99 abandoned, 10 * 74 fires, 
32 missing, 120 bound from N, Y.,... 
113 * 


si 
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81 
18 


889 American vessels,... 
190 foreign xd 


“é 


Proportion of Disasters to whole number of Vessels. 


1,920 American ships, 
1,340 
1, "995 
4.950 


9,435 


162 
123 


brigs, “ 


schooners, " 


“ vessels, 


‘Total amount of estimated losses for 1860, 
Of which were foreign, say one-quarter, 


Total amount of American losses,.............cecececceeeees 


New-Orleans, 
Other places, 
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222 disasters, or 12 per cent. 
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$ 87,626,070 
9,406,517 


$ 28,219,553 


$ 10,582,352 
7,054,889 
4,708,259 
3,627,444 
2,351,629 


$ 28,219,553 


210 disasters, or 8 per cent. 
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$ 28,675,900 
7,168,975 


$ 21,506,925 


$ 8,065,097 
5,376,732 
3,584,488 
2,688,365 
1,792,243 


$ 21,506,925 
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Statement showing the comparative loss on Vessels and Freight, and on 
Cargoes, during the year 1860. 


I, Loss on Vzessets AND Freiaur. 


Monras, Steamers, Ships. Barks. Brigs. Schooners. Total. 
Jan.,... $26,500 .. $677,000 .. &319,200 .. $95,000 .. $60,600 .. $1,178,300 
Feb.,.. $06,000... 571,500 .. 272,000 .. 47,000.. 98,500.. 1,295,000 
March,. 524,000 .. 552,000 .. 253,500 .. 105,250 .. 102,700... 1,587,450 
i : 110,000... 379,000... 161,000.. 57,500.. 75,600... 783,100 
Vis. 70,500 .. 640,500... 105,500 .. 52,500.. 77,800.. 946,300 
June,..  144,000.. 288,000.. 98,700 .. 57,000... 25,600 .. 613,300 
July, .. 806,000 .. 225,000 .. 129,200 .. 38,100.. 50,900 .. 749,200 
Aug.,.. 70,000 .. 200,000... 138,000 .. 50,600 .. 40,800.. 498,900 
Sept.,.. 240,000 .. 553,000 .. 58,100 .. 54,500 .. 71,000.. 976,600 
Oct.,... 750,000 .. 666,000... 199,000.. 71,600.. 72,400 .. 1,759,000 
Nov.,.. 836,500 .. 5386,000.. 190,500... 50,500 .. 186,600 .. 1,800,100 
Dec., .. 330,000 .. 690,000 .. 110,250 .. 62,200 .. 100,800 .. 1,192,750 


Total,.. $3,713,500 $5,878,000 $2,029,950 $741,750 $961,800 $13,825,000 





: II. Loss on CarGors. 


Jan.,.... $388,000... $545,800 .. $867,500 ..$126,000 .. $73,600 .. $1,650,900 
Feb.,...  342,800.. 420,000.. 264,500... 11,600.. 75,600... 1,114,000 
March,.  696,000.. 492,000.. 386,000.. 186,100.. 184,400... 1,894,500 
April,.. 242,000... 720,000... 376,600.. 66,400.. 75,700.. 1,480,700 


May,... 61,000... 972,200.. 71,000.. 56,200... 83,100 .. 1,243,500 
June, .. 19,000... 542,000.. 158,500.. 438,500.. 96,000.. 859,000 
July,... 1,013,000... 241,000.. 292,000... 105,000... 11,000... 1,662,000 
Aug.,.. 15,000... 91,000... 160,000.. 147,000.. 49,400 .. 462,400 
Sept., .. 140,000... 665,500.. &65,000.. 66,000.. 33,100.. 959,600 
Oct.,... 150,000... 687,000.. 113,000.. 35,000.. 28,000... 1,013,000 
Nov.,.. 613,000... 525,000... 187,500.. 27,900.. 68,500 .. 1,416,900 


Dec.,... 50,000 .. 1,076,500...  76,800.. 24,900.. 72,800 .. 1,300,500 





Cargoes, $3,379,300 $6,978,000 $3,007,900 $895,600 $796,200 $15,057,000 
Vessels, 3,713,500 5,878,000 2,029,950 741,750 961,800 13,325,000 








$ 7,092,800 $12,856,000 $5,037,850 $1,637,350 $1,758,000 $28,382,000 


1861, 

Jan.,... $309,000 .. $1,906,000 .. $419,500. .$ 146,600 . .$ 150,000 . . $2,931,100 
Feb.,.. 427,200... 1,137,500.. 472,500.. 148,800.. 217,700.. 2,408,700 
March,. 169,500.. 1,142,800... 548,200.. 840,300.. 447,700.. 2,648,500 
April,. 47,500... 786,800... 847,900.. 196,800.. 238,550.. 1,617,550 





4 mos., 1861. 
Total,.. $953,200 $4,973,100 $1,788,100 $882,500 $1,053,950 $9,600,850 





4 mos., 1860. 
Total,.. 2,284,800 4,357,300 2,900,800 694,850 696,700 10,933,950 


1859. 
Cargoes, $5,939,500 $9,904,160 $2,438,100 $1,312,800 $958,860 $20,558,420 
Vessels, 5,322,000 7,252,252 2,097,800 950,400 1,080,800 16,702,752 





Year 1859. 


Total,..$ 11,261,500 $17,156,412 $4,535,900 $ 2,263,200 $2,089,160 $37,256,172 
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STATISTICS OF POPULATION, &c. 





AGGREGATE POPULATION OF THE STATE AND CITY OF NEW-YORK, 


From 1790 to 1860, with the increase every five years, and per centage of 
increase for each period. 





STaTe or New-York. City or New-York. 
Year. Population. Increase. Per centage Population. Increase. Per centage 
of increase. of increase. 
eee icss cine: CAO ADD ns Newstin tareeins O0.te wk aes cs 


1800,...... 688,603 .. 248,483 .. 78.05... 60,489... 7,858 .. 82.57 
=m 1810,...... 961,888 .. 378,285 .. 68.42., 96,878 .. 35,884... 59.82 
1814,,..... 1,085,010 .. 74,022... 7.69... 95,519... ...... ; 


. 


1820,,..... 1,872,812 .. 886,902 .. 82.52 .. 128,706 .. 28,187 .. 29.51 
1825,...... 1,614,456 .. 241,044 .. 17.60... 166,086 .. 42,380 .. 34,26 
1830,...... 1,918,181 .. 298,675 .. 18.50... 197,112 .. 31,026 .. 18.68 
1685,...... 9,174,517 .. 261,386 .. 18.66... 270,089 .. 72,977 .. 87.02 
1840,...... 2,498,991 .. 254,404 .. 11.70... 819,710... 42,621 .. 15,78 
1845,...... 2,604,495 .. 175,574... 7.92.. 871,998 .. 58,518 .. 18.71 
1850,...... 8,097,894 .. 492,899 .. 18.92... 515,547 .. 144,894 .. 38.87 
1855,...... 8,466,212 .. 868,818 .. 11.91... 629,904... 114,857 .. 22.18 
1860,...... 8,887,542 .. 421,880 .. 12.15 .. 813,668 .. 188,964 .. 29.17 


THE POPULATION OF THE CITY OF NEW-YORK. 











White. Colored. Total. White. Colored. Total. 
Ward L.,....... 17,260 .. 113 .. 17,971| Ward XVIT.,.... 72,650 .. 308 .. 72,953 
Bigies nice 2,442 .. 65 .. 2,507 XVIIL,.... 57,070 .. 892 .. 57,462 
BA Mig a ceva 8,733... 24... «BY TT XIX.,.... 27,607 .. 557 .. 28,254 
gee 21,925 .. 69 .. 21,904 XX.,.... 66,109 .. 1,410 .. 67,519 
ee ee 20,984 .. 1,502 .. 22,336 XXI.,.... 48,651 .. 366 .. 49,017 
OY Rig 5'<c's's's'e 26,872 .. 824 .. 26,696 XXIL,.... 61,587 .. 188 .. 61,725 
ic) Se 89,841 .. 141 .. 89,982 
+: SOS 36,640 .. 2,766 .. 39,409 Total,...... 798,521 .. 12,186 .. 805,657 
Bdtgsssvess 48,961 .. 424 .. 44,885) Blackwell's Island, 4,512 .. 69 .. 4,581 
Tbe ckcces 28,808 .. 196 .. 29,004) Ward’s ” Te ey Aga?" 772 
ines sFene 59,346 .. 224 .. 59,570) Bedloe’s = Gs. bares 4 
Mei iby ins ant 26,695 .. 263 .. 27,958) Ellis’ - Sr 5. eae 5 
Whats ee vise 33,410 .. 807 .. 82,917} Governor’s ‘“ 696 .. ae es 696 
a Wages > <0 oe 27,001 .. 1,079 .. 28,080) Randall's ” 1,922 .. mS TO 
Bi Vastsakee 26,821 .. 764 .. 27,585 
WY Dib k ks vue 44,568 .. 609 .. 45,177) Total,...... 801,422 .. 12,226 813,665 





OFFICIAL CENSUS OF THE STATE OF ILLINOIS FoR 1860. 


We have received from Mr, Kennepy, the Superintendent of the Census 
Bureau at Washington City, the following complete official returns of 
the recent census of Illinois. The results it presents are truly astonishing 
to all who have not been familiar with the vast and rapid increase of 
population in the Prairie State, which now stands fourth in the list, having 
outstripped, in the last decade, seven of her sister States, viz., Massachu- 
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setts, Indiana, Virginia, Georgia, North Carolina, Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky, each of which exceeded her population in 1850. There are now 
seventeen counties, each containing a population of over 25,000. 


Stephenson, 
Tazewell, 


Lee, 
Livingston, .... 2.2.0... eects eect eeeens 11,638 











* City of Chicago, 109,263 population. 





The Saving Banks of New-York. 


THE SAVINGS BANKS OF NEW-YORK. 


In New-York city alone there are twenty-one of these institutions, with 
aggregate savings of $48,988,000. In Brooklyn, three, with deposits 
amounting to nearly seven millions. The following table represents the 
condition of each on 1st January, 1857 to 1861. Three of these institu- 
tions were established in the year 1860, and have but a limited business 
as yet: : 


CoMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE Savines Banks or THE Crry anp State or New-York, 
ON THE Ist January, 1857—1861. 


JANUARY, 1861, 





; No. of De- 

New- York City. Jan., 1857. Jan., 1858. Jan., 1859. Jan., 1860. Deposits. positore. 
$8,317,820 $8,850,546 $8,701,923 $9,544,479 $ 10,062,616 .. 52,480 

6,765,258 .. 7,849,474 .. .. 8,922,684 .. 27,298 

6,697,898 .. 7,818,143 .. .- 10,294,995 .. 44,008 

8,356,111 .. 8,528,851 .. .. 8,898,889 .. 18,076 

Manhattan Savings, .» 1,878,025 .. 1,782,067 .. .. 2,794,984 .. 11,846 
Emigrant Industrial, .... .- 1,848,780... 1,628,754 .. .. 2,568,475 .. 10,169 
1,191,150 .. 1,505,889 .. .. 2,108,285... 8,079 

1,118,876 .. .. 1,976,064 .. 7,121 

785,782 .. .. 1,161,284... 5,285 

$41,846 .. <. 1,102,794... 4,068 

719,498 .. .. 1,086,547 .. 4,470 

419,689 .. .. 768,805 .. 8,268 

112,861 .. .. 176,822.. 8,764 

119,019... 555 

. 8 

532,983 .. 2,788 

. 4,669 

. 8,016 


Third Avenue Savings... Saeki at -- 1,608 





New-York City, $ 32,615,182 $ 43,410,083 $48,989,996 217,964 
Brooklyn Savings Bank,. 2,160,865 .. 2,194,558 .. .- 8,222,726 .. 8,681,839 .. 15,479 
Williamsburgh Savings,. 662,281... 769,018 .. .. 1,569,551... 1,905,761 .. 10,428 
South Brooklyn Savings, 322,589... 346,685 .. .. ‘TS1,819..  928,958.. 5,494 

79,954.. 275,693 .. 6,195 





New-York and Brooklyn,$ 35,597,977 $35,925,383 $41,076,683 $49,084,183 $55,790,572 255,485 
Interior towns, 6,101,525 .. 5,497,289... %118,214.. 9,144,027 .. 11,669,825 55,208 





Total State of New-York, $ 41,699,502 $41,422,672 $48,194,847 $58,178,160 $ 67,450,897 310,693 


Since 1st Jauuary, 1860, the number of savings bank depositors have 
increased from 196,979 to 217,964 in the city of New-York alone. 
VOL. XLV.—wNO. 1. 3 





The Savings Banks of New-York. 


Savines Deposits or Interior Cities axnp Towns. 


1st JANUARY, 1861. Amount 
Amount,, . Bo.of 1800.” 
$ 1,346,998 .. 5,405... ” 1,164,332 
"229, 833 .. 798. 188,282 
56,019 vie, BBL» 44,947 
547,505 ..1,578.. 388,978 
ey 016 .. 14,128 
187. 
980... 
+ 7,238 .. 
«+ 282.., 
826,251 .. 5,546 .. 
130,760 .. 652 .. 
78,951... 456.. 
$12,959 .. 1,074... 
3,580... 27.. 
Fishkill, Fishkill Savings Institution, . 51,223 .. 280.. 
Flushing,..... Queens County Savi Bank... 20,796 .. 482.. 
eenen” «++ Hudson City Savings titution, 83,686... 533... 
. « Ulster County Savings Institut'n, 177,722 .. 612.. 
ae County Savings Bank, . 4,692 .. 35.. 
oie nase h Savings Bank, 240,328 .. 1,576. 
26,889... 246.. 
ae ill Savings Bank, 21,2386... 215.. 
ips Poughkeepsie Sa Bank,.... 407,965 ..2,872.. 319, 180 
si eg .. Monroe County Sa - ere 489,980 ..1,571.. 366,747 
. Rochester Savings Bank 2,166,689 ..7,272.. 1,664,443 
Rome Mavgeved Bank, 58,901 .. 298.. 89,554 
vings Bank, 53,496 .. 302.. 50,198 
* Boethold Savings Bank, 37,296 .. 265.. 22,241 
.. Syracuse Savings Institution, . 426,428 ..2,101.. 316,956 
oe County Savi Bank, 282,782 .. 1,616 .. 186,199 
. Westchester Conaty 8 ow Bk., 196,751 .. 816.. 148,905 
Central Savings Bank 40,361 .. 215.. 46,020 
Commercial Savings F 169,949 .. 810.. 112,586 
Manufacturers’ Savings Bank, . 129,569 .. 564.. 110,697 
Matual Savings Bank, 48,882 .. 281.. 42,958 
State Savings Bank,...... ae 95,449 .. 500.. 78,927 
Troy Savings Bank, 804,082 .. 8,083... 729,024 
Central City Savings institution, 19,711 .. 124.. 20,452 
ae Bank, 534,191 ..2,812.. 412,079 
. Jefferson County Savings Bank, . failed... ... .. 8,933 
. Yonkers Savings Bank, 82,115 .. 645.. 67,872 
.. Chenango County Savings Bank, 10,540... 29.. sweu 
oa Savings Bank, 471.. 28.. 
. Rhinebeck Savings 7,288... 85.. 
- Rockland County Savings Bank, . 54... 28.. 
|. Sag Harbor Savings Bank, 12,719... 202.. 


Totals, 1860—1861, $11,669,825 55,208 $9,144,027 








a 


ee 
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NEW-YORK LEATHER MARKET FOR 1860. 
From the Shoe and Leather Reporter. 


Tae year 1860 will be long remembered by all who derive their income 
from. the various branches of trade connected with the tanner’s art as one 
of peculiar hardship. Those of the leather merchants who have a direct 
interest, in the. merchandise in which they deal, have been compelled to 
submit to loss upon a large portion of the stock which has passed through 
their hands, while. the ietuctclots and hardy tanners have, many of them, 
notwithstanding the most strenuous efforts, been obliged to witness the 
fruits of former and more prosperous seasons disappear as dew before the 
rising sun. They have been borne along by a current of circumstances, 
over which they could exercise no control, until ruin may be read in the 
fate of some whose industry, energy and perseverance should entitle them 


to a better fortune. 
The heavy. demand for boots and shoes which prevailed for all sections 


of the country. through the latter portion of the year 1858, and early the 
following year, stimulated the manufacturing interest to such an extent, 
that during the first half of the year 1859, an immense increase in the 
production called for large additional supplies of leather, which tanners 
and dealers were, at that time, poorly prepared to supply. In conse- 
quence, stock was hurried in from the tanneries, often badly tanned and 
worse finished, to supply the pressing demand at high and advancing 
res. This elated the tanners, who rushed in the raw material to the 
fullest capacity of their yards, at the high prices which then prevailed. 
About the middle of the year 1859 it became apparent that the increase 
in manufacturing had far surpassed the requirements of the country, and 
an immense overstock of boots and. shoes began to burden the market, 
while manufacturers, many of them unable to carry their stocks of made- 
up goods, soon commenced to. curtail. operations, thus causing a great 
decline in the demand for leather, which was now being turned out from 
the tanneries in increased amounts, and transferring the over-supply from 
the boot and shoe to the leather trade. 
ainst. this over-production, those engaged in the manufacture and 
sale of leather haye had to struggle during the past year, while, as a na- 
tural sequence,, prices have declined and business become unhealthy 
and unsatisfactory. These circumstances have been greatly aggravated 
by the stubbornness which has characterized the market for hides, both 
green and dry, during almost the entire year, rendering it almost impos- 
sible for tanners to replace the stock on the market from fresh purchases 
of hides, without considerable loss at the prices at which they had been 
forced to sell. ‘ 

A further obstacle against which the trade in this country have been 
obliged to contend, has been the unhealthy condition of the hide and 
leather business in Great Britain, and, to some extent, on the Continent 
of Europe. The immense interest which had become centered in these 
lines through England and Ireland, as is manifest by the great failures of 
the past summer, had for some time held the prices both of the raw ma- 
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terial and the manufactured article quite above their relative value as 
compared with other kinds of merchandise, and quite too high for 
healthy action under the natural law of demand an supply, thus exer- 
cising a great influence on the same branches of trade in this country. 
Notwithstanding the unsatisfactory condition of the market through 
the entire year, there has been less speculation in leather, and less varia- 
tion in prices for hemlock sole than for many years before. Buenos 
Ayres, middle weights, keeping within the range of 21 @ 294 cents, and 
Orinoco, do., of 19 @ 21 cents, through the entire period. Oak sole has 
also partaken of the same steadfast characteristics, and shows a variation 
but a trifle larger than that of hemlock; while upper leather, particularly 
heavy finished of hemlock tannage, has passed through several long terms 
of general neglect, and ranged from 16 to 20 cents per foot. 
hortly previous to the commencement of the present year rather an 
active demand, partly speculative, was excited for hemlock sole, and 
prices slightly advanced. This, however, subsided early in January, 
and a slight reaction was experienced before the close of the month. 
Feb: passed with a very limited inquiry from the Eastern trade 
and slight improvement in the market, with fair receipts from tanneries 
and some accumulation in the stock. Early in March, New-Er~land 
manufacturers began to visit this market iat purchase with some free- 
dom, although in small amounts as compared with former years; still 
the demand from all sources éhéadad the receipts from tanneries, 
somewhat reducing the heavy supply, with an improvement of about 
half a cent per pound, and a more cheerful feeling. Before the first of 
May the market again became dull and receipts more liberal, causing 
stock once more to accumulate. Oak sole, meantime, enjoyed a more 
steady though not active demand, both from the city and country 
trade. The sales in both oak and hemlock now became light and con- 
fined principally to Eastern customers, and so continued until near 
pe en when Southern merchants began to make their appearance 
and add their demands to the existing trade. Prices, during this 
period, were not generally firm, but yielding according to the estimate 
put upon the paper offered by the purchasers. The month of August 
passed under a very limited inquiry, and most of September had ex- 
ired before much activity was visible—hemlock sole still continuing 
in large supply—much of it held back at the tanneries for want of a 
suitable market. Prices, before the close of the month, under a more 
animated request from the New-England States, as well as from other 
sections of the country, and an advancing market for the raw material, 
realized a slight improvement. Sales, however, were not heavy. 
Manufacturers, willing to hey by the experience of the previous year, 
bought only to supply their immediate requirements, leaving tanners 
and dealers to carry the surplus stock. Trade, in October, during an 
exciting presidential canvass, which usually interferes to some extent 
with business affairs, remained dull and unsatisfactory. As soon as the 
result of the November election was known, and the political agitations 
increased, the call for leather rapidly subsided, and the market has 
since shown little indication of a speedy recovery. 
The stock of hemlock leather (the distinctive feature of *‘\is market) 
now on hand, and in process of manufacture at the tanneries, is some- 
what less than at the commencement of the year. A smaller quantity 
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of the raw material has of course been put into the vats than during 
the period of infatuation in 1859; but the future appears little less 
gloomy than in January last. 







Imports anp Exports or Leatuer at New-Yorx ror tux Year 1860. 







Imports. 






















6,826 packages, valued at $2,271,828, 
Exports, 
Destination. Quantity. Value, Destination. Quantity. Value. 
Brit. N. A. Col.,..... 9,778 sides, $50,950 | Brazil,............ eves —- G cases, $705 
, i — aa } : Argentine Republic,... 5 cases, 483 
Livery... 4.014 rolls, t 211,484 | Clsalpine Republic,.... 4 eases, z 
~ _" et a Pos 0 4bS6 65s esas 4 cases, — F 
Is., MMR Am <shGes c0éceks 8 cases, 
London,............4 163 bale. 5,506 soe 
eee _§ BtOaldes, — Wass nike viernes { ome } 843 
: og Cuba,. { firs | 15,680 
a akeeheasaens 06 rolls, ee re eens 111 cases, ’ 
I sis seies ence -» 1lLeases, 5,250 | Porto Rico. { 14 pkgs., ; 484 
Antwerp,............. 491 sid at ee 8 cases, 
erp, sa oie aan 8,080 sides, 
Hamburg, .......... {73503 toe’ $ 109498 | Dutch West Indies,. 4 81 rolls 2,786 
cases, 
Bremen, ...........- { re (| SIT 99 sides, 
i; : { 85 pkgs. , Danish West Indes 4 be rolls, t 4,064 
ustralia,........... 17 paces’ 4,745 cases, 
7 sides, 
Canary Islands,.....{ "QHGeh } 1,998 Bria Weat Indes, 2 rolls, t $80 
2 rol 
China,..........000+ { 1 prone } 2,066 | British Honduras,... { 2 Lac a ; 1,824 
10 rolls, 
Venezuela,.......... {re $840 | Merico,.........00....  Ceoases, 1,818 
New-Grenada,...... { : ao f 1,480 $ 469,708 
1,250 sides, 
British Guiana, se] 99 rolls, t 6,984 
10 cases, 





Total—42,254 sides ; 10,665 rolls ; 1,021 bales; 280 cases; 168 bundles; 112 packages. 










Importations of Boots and Shoes; Japanned Leather ; Skins tanned and dressed ; 
kivers ; Bend, Sole and Upper Leather, at the leading Ports of the United States, 
Sor the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1860. 




















pom, Pagan ezagaet Ska, Atiera Sip Tope 
New-York,...........s000- $40,883 .. $182,940 .. $927,495 .. $157,862 .. $1,383,562 
Boston,........ccscecceees 63,518 .. 4,923 .. 40,695 .. cans 120,878 
Philadelphia,.......... ase $59 .. 418... 4,558 .. ade a 1T 
Baltimore,............0006 86 .. 848 .. 827. nies é eons 
New-Orleans,............- 10,249 .. 9,806 .. 140,772 .. a<ae . ieee 
San Francisco,............ 27,722 .. 65 .. 8,246 .. Sune is 178 
Total, six ports,....... $188,067 $148,990 $1,117,093 $157,862 = $ 1,454,135 
Total, all other ports,.. 1,409 218 8,388 Be 552 















Total, United States,.. $ 134,476 $149,208 $1,120,451 $157,862 = $ 1,454,657 
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NEW-YORK BOOT AND SHOK MARKET FOR 1860. 


From the Shoo and Leather Reporter. 


Tux past year may be noted as one not generally satisfactory to the 
manufacturing interests of this department of business, while most of the 
jobbers have realized fair profits, although the amount of trade has 

nerally fallen short of their anticipations. At the commencement of 
the year 1860, the prosperity in the commercial affairs of the country 
gave indications of an active and profitable business, The panic of the 
previous year, caused by over-production of the New-England manufac- 
turers, had so reduced prices of many kinds, that during the last half of 
the year 1859 many of the large jobbing houses of this city were induced 
to purchase on a liberal scale, and thus early secure a stock for the ensu- 
ing spring trade, while the rates at which these supplies were bought 
were supposed to be, and undoubtedly were, in many instances, lower 
than the same article could be manufactured, thus encouraging holders 
to believe they would be able to defy all competition in prices at the 
early spring sales, which it was generally expected would be heavy, both 
to the estern and Southern States; to the latter, on account of the 

t prosperity which that section had enjoyed for some previous years, 
through her large and remunerative crops; to the former, on account of 
the caution manifested by the dealers, and the limited amount of boots 
and shoes shipped to that portion of the country since the great com- 
mercial panic of 1857. With neither of these sections, however, has the 
business of the past year equalled expectations, notwithstanding the un- 
recedented harvest and the general prosperity of the West during the 
Fst ten months of the year. 

The month of January passed; Southern merchants scarcely began to 
make their appearance ; and it became a subject of remark that Southern 
trade was coming in late. Travellers returning from that section of the 
country soon intimated that a large surplus of boots and shoes was re- 
maining on hand, and that only moderate requirements for the spring 
business need be expected. To this was added, as a further discouragi 
feature, the report that many bills contracted the previous autumn woul 
require an extension until a disposition could be made of stock on hand. 
Nearly the middle of March was reached before there was a moderate 
representation of the Southern trade in this market. Stocks were full, 
and prices continued low. For some new styles, however, which were 
less abundant, an advance was now obtained. The strike which was at 
this time taking place among the Massachusetts workmen rendered it 
difficult to obtain, at short notice, a full supply of all descriptions. 
During the latter part of March and the whole of April, tradesmen from 
the Western and Southwestern States came forward to a fair extent; but 
the lessons of 1857 did not seem to be lost upon them, for their pur- 
chases were characterized by much caution, and a decided preference for 

od substantial work, rejecting, at almost any price, the lowest class of 

tern manufacture, of which the market had coun heavily stocked the 
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preceding year. It soon became evident that sales to the West, although 
trade appeared healthy, and the amount all that could reasonably have 
been expected, were not approaching the ideas of our sanguine dealers, 
and that they would not equal the purchases of the spring of 1859. 

Trade with our own State, and some of those immediately adjoining, 
was steady and not below the ave of previous years during the first 
half of 1860, while the aggregate sales to other sections of the country 
are variously estimated at 20 @ 25 per cent. less than during the same 
months in 1859. The wholesale houses and others engaged in manufac- 
turing in this city, profiting by the experience of the previous years, cut 
up stock much more cautiously, studying more carefully the require- 
ments of their customers, and awaiting, in many instances, actual orders 
before preparing their goods for market. This cantion in management 
has enabled many of the manufacturers to realize, if not extravagant, at 
least fair profits during the larger portion of the year. 

The month of July brought but few orders from any section of the 
country, and a considerable part of August passed before the Southern 
purchasers were fairly in the market. As in the spring, so in the autumn, 
trade from the Southern States came forward late, and to a much less ex- 
tent than had been generally anticipated, While extensions upon bills 


Te reviously purchased were not unfrequent, giving considerable anxiety to 





me of our dealers, even previously to the presidential election in No- 
vember. Early in September the West was well represented in this 
market, and purchases, although made with much confidence and free- 
dom, were devoid of that recklessness which characterized the operations 
of the early part of 1857. Notwithstanding the quantities required for 
this section were much less than had been estimated by many, a business 
fully equalling the average of the last five years has been realized. 
Western merchants extended the time of making their purchases over a 
somewhat longer period than usual, while from the more Southern coun- 
try there was a gradual diminution of orders after the first of September, 
and almost an entire cessation before the first of November, since which 
date the political affairs of the country have not been such as to con- 
tribute to any improvement. 

The year closes with a pressure upon many of our houses, brought 
about by the agitations of the country, which it is very difficult to with- 
stand. Manufacturers have nearly ceased operations. A more than 
average stock of boots and shoes for the season remains in the hands of 
the trade, which, for cash, could generally be purchased at less than the 
cost of production. 


Ezports of Boots and Shoes from the several ports of the U. 8&., during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1860. 











Porte. Amount,, Porte. Amount. 
TROWETOPK,. 0. cc ccccsccccacs $ 241,291 | New-Orleans,............ 3 $4,128 
SN oe ch oa Seccccbiee 197,150 | Vermont,............cceeee 2,697 
San Francisco,,.........000- 101,555 | Philadelphia,............... 2,494 
AIG bib 66 diw did vnc ie vies Pe ae ee ree 2,475 
Passamaquoddy,........+++. 58,570 
Baltimore,......eeeccessees 27,147| Total, 18 p-rts,........06. 974,278 
Oswegatchie,.........ceeees 11,148] Total, all other,.......... 8,252 
New-London, ......csceeeee 4,539 

Total, United States,...... $782,525 
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Iuponrs AND Exrorrs or Boors anv Sxoxs at.Tax Porr or New-York 
. For tHe Year 1860, wire rae Custom House. VALUATION. 


-Iurorts or Boots anp Suozs, 
228 packages, valued at $35,229. 


Exports or Boors anp Snoxzs, 


Destination. Quantity. Value. . Destination... Quantity, Vulue. 
Cuba... isis ves vues 347 cases, $62,760 Dei d . cnc Minivans se 114 cases, $ 8,651 
Gibraltar, is... «800 | Hayti, a 40 “8,594 
British Australia, .. .1,892 59,248 | British West Indies,. 670 
_ « "W. A. Colonies, 268 10,020 | Fren ge 
'“*“Honduras,...... 112 5,868 ~¥ -. 150 
Mexico... fic..8. 005 29 1,344 
Central America,.... 68 2,270. 

OR icing a ee 64 3,740 4,470 

soe. 558 31,795 2,058 
ENUMicsssaseucess 0 1,795 7,070 
British Guiana,......0 11 521 i 5,195 
Argentine Republic,. 671 26,657 | Africa,........ 1,609 
Cisalpine Republic,.... 204 ¢, 4,000 
Ch ts ate ack denned 230 13,642 go eerssee os $187,301 








NEW-YORK HIDE MARKET FOR 1860. 
From the Shoe and Leather Reporter. 


. Tue dry-hide trade of the past year has called forth, from those en- 
gaged in the importation, not only much energy, perseverance and pa- 
tience, but a heavy outlay of money, and has been prosperous only by 
determined effort on the part of importers, excited by the great pemey 
interest which has been centering in this business for the last few years. 
The high prices to which hides were carried by the expansion and specu- 
lation of 1857, attracted the notice of hide-producing countries, and 
every available means was brought into requisition to increase the al- 
ready numerous domesticated herds which roam over the pampas of 
South America; while the rifle and the lasso penetrated still further 
into the mountains. This stimulus has since ually but largely in- 
creased the product in many sections both of the Eastern and Western 
continents. Notwithstanding the growing requirements for leather in this 
and other countries, the increase in the production of the raw material 
has more than kept pace with the demand, leaving a large surplus in the 
hands of the various branches of trade between the grower of hides and 
the consumer of leather. This surplus, in a country where capital is all 
fully .employed, and money worth from seyen to twelve per cent. per 
annum, must necessarily induce an unhealthy condition in some depart- 
ments of the business, which, from the force of circumstances and the 
heavy amounts of capital employed in the importation of dry hides, has 
ae tyegert A during the past year, borne heavily upon that class who 
are least able to support the loss—the manufacturers of leather. Wet 
salted hides for the first ten months enjoyed, proportionately, a greater 
degree of prosperity. ‘The heavy requirements of some of the European 
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countries for this class of stock created, during the first half of the year, 
a demand in this city for slaughter hides which kept the market nearly 
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At the commencement of the year there was a stock of over 200,000 
hides in this market, much.of which had cost the importers more than 
the current selling rates .at that time, which were for Buenos Ayres 23 
@ 24c., for Orinoto, 214 @ 22c., and for country and city slaughter, 8$c. 
per Ib. The demand at first was very moderate, stronger for a conces- 
sion in prices’ than for quantity ; this was steadily resisted by holders, 
and before the middle of January rates were advanced fully one cent per 
Ib., which had the effect to stimulate quite an active trade for the season. 
During the month of February several considerable parcels of hides were 
shipped to Europe, a moderate inquiry only existing for tanning purposes. 
Meantime receipts had been heavy and the stock had accumulated to over 
360,000 hides, ‘Towards the middle of March many of the tanners who, 
on account of the disparity in prices of hides and leather, had been 
working in small amounts of stock through the winter, began to look 
anxiously about for a further supply, and to purchase more freely from 
the lower priced hides; leading descriptions being held firmly at extreme 
rates, while the demand for export continued, to some extent, for dry, and 
became active for wet salted at 9 cents per Ib. cash. Receipts of both 
domestic and foreign continued steady ; still, before the close of the month, 
sales in various directions had reduced the stock to 260,000 hides, and 
prices had advanced for Orinoco to 23, and for Buenos Ayres to 25 @ 254 
cents, with still an active trade in slaughter and all the common classes 
of dry hides. 

Business from this time held on the even tenor of its way; the trade 
and tanners purchasing with great reluctance sufficient to keep their yards 
in operation, while a heavy stock of leather burdened the market at 
prices much below the cost of production at ruling rates for the raw ma- 
terial. Towards the middle of May, tanners being anxious to work in a 
large supply of hides before “the heated term,” began to purchase in 
larger amounts, and rates for Buenos Ayres further advanced to 26 cents, 
and other kinds of dry hides proportionately, Before the close of the 
month the demand for export ceased for dry hides, because our stock 
was not suited to European markets, and for slaughter hides on account 
of the bad condition in which many lots had been shipped, rendering 
the traffic unprofitable. Sales. were light and unsatisfactory, at prices 
slightly easier, until the middle of July, when intelligence of the failures 
and panic in England reached this city, causing, for 4 time, almost an en- 
tire suspension of business. Receipts, meanwhile, had surpassed the 
sales, and the supply on hand had again accumulated to over 300,000 
hides, and before the close of the month to 340,805 hides and 474 bales 
do., the highest number held at any one time during the year. The mar- 
ket now became languid and prices began to recede, which, before the 
revival of trade, touched the figure of 21 @ 22 cents for Buenos Ayres, 
and 19 @ 21 cents for Orinoco. Country and city slaughter also sympa- 
thizing in the general depression, declined to 74 @ 8 cents. A limited 
amount of dry hides, however, were purchased at these low rates. Before 
the first of September, as it became evident that the heavy stocks of the 
suspended firms in England were not to be thrown precipitately upon the 
market, importers began to strengthen their views, and an advance of one 







































44 New-York Hide Market. 
fs two cents was readily effected under an increasing demaad from the 


e. 
Sales became generally active, and prices further advanced, until near 
the last of October, when the accepted rates for Buenos Ayres were 24} 
@ 25 cents, and for Orinoco 234 @ 24 cents. City and country slaugh- 
ter found a ready market at 8} @ 9 cents per lb. ese rates continued 
with little variation, under an active request, gradually reducing the heavy 
supply on hand, until after the presidential election and the political agi- 
tations of the country had proved the source of a panic from which trade 
has not yet recovered. From the middle of November to the middle of 
December few transactions were effected, and prices declined to 54 @ 6 
cents for city slaughter, and 20 cents for Buenos Ayres, and proportion- 
ately on other descriptions; since which time an improved inquiry has 
been manifested, and a slight improvement realized. The year closes 
with a stock of 205,000 pieces, partly held above the current rates, 
~— are 21 cents for Buenos Ayres, and 6} cents for wet salted city 
es. 


Exports or Hings anp Skins rrom New-York DURING THE YEAR 1860, 


Destination, Quaritity. Value. | Destination, Quantity. Value. 


{ 2,000 hides } $9,302 | Bordeaux,... 628 hides, $3,954 
pkgs. , 
1 pkge., 100 
1 pkge., 178 Hamburg,.... } 1,179 pkgs. 
ides, 


Lisbon,...... 20 pigs. 250 
1,188 hides, } 139 595 


neni ..-. | Rotterdam,... 8,355 24,802 
675 ae 4,829 | Antwerp,.... 60,364 one $01,721 
200 hides, 1,831 2,100 hides. 

86,701 hides) 559 091 Bremen, 146 pkgs, 5  5:672 
$10 pkgs. 4 Amsterdam,.. 240 5 

5,392 hides, : 260 hides, 

088 pie 258,418 | Brit N.A.Col,{ 96) Bides 
55,349 hides, 298.989 
556 pkgs., { . Total,168,452 hds,, 4,282 pkgs., $1,406,274 








Exports of Hides from the United States during the fiscal year, ending June 30, 1860. 


Porte, Value. 
New-Orleans,,........ eoeee $314,200 
Detroit, 251,877 
New-York,........ Pebiphaase asia 240,354 | Oswegatchie, 

OVINE o's Cla cceseh ssotees 80,453 | Niagara, 
$4,118 | Genesee,....... EN ESE Ue ee 
28,593 | Oregon, 
26,780 | Milwaukie, 
14,855 | Passamaquoddy, 
14,117 
11,244 Total, United States,... $1,036,260 
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REVIEW OF THE WINE AND LIQUOR TRADE FOR 1860. 
Reported by J. A. Scuuxvr, Broker, 8 Old Sp, N. ¥. 


With importations of Wines, Brandy, Gin, Rum, Champagne, Porter, 
Ale, Cordials, Whiskey, Vinegar, Oil, Plums and Prunes, Cherries, 
Mustard, Sardines, Herrings, Anchovies, Sauce, Pickles, Capers, Pre- 
served Fruit. 


Tue year 1860, in regard to the wine and liquor trade, has not been 
very favorable, and did not realize the hopes expressed in our report for 
1859. With the exception of a short period, when the report of the 
reforms in the commercial relations between England and France aroused 
some speculative feeling—a general tranquillity was the chief feature of 
the market through the whole year. 

The demand for foreign spirits, French and Spanish wines, being light, 
prices were weak, even at times when they were reported firm and ad- 
vancing in France, and at several periods of the year, by comparing our 
= with the quotations in France, it could be seen that goods sold 

ere at the ruling market price could not be replaced but at higher cost. 

This state of affairs is so much more to be regretted, as the crops of the 
past year in France—regarding the quality—are far inferior to those of 
1857 and 1858, which cannot fail to have a discouraging influence on 
the trade. 

But what makes the year 1860, perhaps, a remarkable one in the his- 
tory of our liquor trade, is the first appearance of the Morruxt tariff bill, 
which, although it had not taken effect yet, made an unfavorable impres- 
sion on any house connected with the trade, even by the mere idea of 
the possibility of its passing, and when in force will show itself ruinous 
to trade and importation. 


Brandies.—The year opened with a heavy stock of nearly all kinds 
of liquors, principally of Brandies; but prices were firm, as only a small 
importation was looked for. Prices of the favorite brands of Cognac were 
then— 


Vintage, 1858,..........005. ag eo ka ae oid ae $2 80 @ $8 00 
” BMT 6 is cae he died sees veseeieeces $25 @ 8 50 
” BMG suk s sc cescaucceencésepdvuce’ 840 @ 310 
Rochelle Brandies,,..........scecceesesess 160@ 200 


The inquiry remaining small through all the month of January, and some 
holders exhibiting a desire to realize, prices became weak, until the mid- 
dle of February, when the news of the reforms in the commercial policy 
of France, recently proposed by the Emperor of the French, by which it 
was believed the exportation of Brandy would be greatly increased to 
Great Britain, and doubtless diminish to this country, induced a specu- 
lative movement, and the sales, which were mostly to arrive, reached a 
higher figure than for some time past. This speculative feeling lasted 
till end of March, when market prices were as follows : 


@ 
" BGT 5 un6's 6002 enw i wenenc es Cheese 340 @ 
Rochelle Brandies,........ccccccccsecccecs 200 @ 
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From this time the market remained quiet and without any change in 
prices till the ern of September, when, the accounts of the French 
vintage being unfavorable, it became more active, and there was a most 
lively demand, ‘particularly for Brandies of 1858, which had become the 
favorite vintage on account of its fine quality. Nearly all the stock of 
this vintage (imported ‘in 1859) was disposed of. 

_ The unfavorable reports of the crops in France being continued, a fair 
activity ruled until.the middle of November, since when the demand has 
been moderate till the end of the year. 

From the prices named it will be seen that, though at some periods of 
the year large parcels have been changing hands, prices have appreciated 


but little, the quantity going into consumption always being small. 
The current prices of the favorite brands of Cognac on the 1st of Jan- 
uary, in the years named, are as follows: 


wo ee |B. 


éj 50 ON ow 

400... 8S2@ 8350.. 200@ 22... $850@ .. 

4%... 840@ 870... 2530@ 800.. 87%@ .. 

5650.. 500@ 525 .. 400@ 450.. 57@ .. 

650 .. 62% @ 600... TH@ 62 .. 600@ .. 
210... 160@ 200... 115@ 140%. 200 @$2 50 

Importations or Branpy. 

1860, 1859. 1858, 1857. 
Packages. Packages. Packages, Packages. 
From Bordeaux, ......... oe ee 21,482 .. 86,080 .,. 12,877 .. 14,879 
« La Rochelle, 6,374 .. 88,007 .. 17,160 .. 8,189 
“ Cette and Marseilles,....... ee 13 an 7 ae 292 


 France,......ceceee evevces 27,865 .. 69,099 .. 19,608 .. 22,860 


Gin has been without any remarkable change, and prices were gen- 
erally corresponding to the quotations from Holland. They were, on the 
1st of January, in the years named, as follows: 

$1 30 @ $1 75 age Duty 100 per cent. 
1 50 ao ae “ 6s oO 
110 ives “ 30 " 
0 85 ouwe “ ‘s 
0 85 eres ee 
0 80 sees ite - 


The importation of Gin has been increasing from year to vear, as will 
be seen from the table p. 128. 


Rum.—The importation, although it did not reach that of 1859, ex- 


ceeded those of former years. 

IMPORTED FROM 1860, 1859 1858, 1857. 
Jamaica, Puncheons, 1,119 .. 1,178 .. 356 .. 826 
St. Croix, sid 1,204 .. 1,189 .. 868 .. 868 
Caan ode ccsiie oe 191 .. «©6678. 60 . 55 
Porto Rico, 40 .. 15 .. 166 .. " 
England, 121 .. a rr 
Sundry ports, eo i. Un eS. Oe 


2,723 .. $8,269 .. 1,690 .. 1,827 


Prices have been without change, from 90 cents to $1 25 for Jamaica, 
and 65 cents to 75 cents for St. Croix. The superior qualities of Jamaica 
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Rum, which are received in smaller quantities from England, were held 
at $1 75 to $2 50. 

Whiskey.—The importation was again in excess of former years, as 
may be seen by reference to the table appended. The demand was fair. 
Scotch from 85 cents to $1 30, and Irish $1 to $1 20. 

French Wines were not in so good a demand as last year; prices in 
France were higher on account of the inferior crops of 1859 and 1860. 
The common qualities have to be quoted now— 

Bordeaux claret, in casks, $380 @ $40 |Marseilles white wine,$ 28 00 @ $35 00 
- white wine,.. 30@ 40 Rochelle wines,...... 25 00@ 30 00 
Cette claret,.......... 82 @ 40 |Claret in cases,...... 225@ 2 
“white wine,..... 82 @ 40 |Burgundy port,...... 100@ 1 
Marseilles claret,....... 28@ 35 

The following shows the average prices of the lower qualities of French 

wines on the Ist of January of the years named : 


os 
oo 











Bordeauz Wines. Cette Wines. Cases. 
Lt SE ee a rare ee $45 @ $60 ee $40 @ $55 ee $2 75 @ $38 25 
) ee age @eeeee 35 @ 45 ee 40 @ 50 ee 250 @ 8 00 
BONG, 66 6866. Giicc cease 30 @ 45 ee 80 @ 40 ee 2 25 @ 25 
BODO, os tvcne deteceese 25 @ 30 ee 20 @ 30 ee 2 00 @ 2 25 
Wiisiccc.ccmenss @2@ 6 .. “9G ts 2. *25@ 2m 
1B]. 6 ocnsc celdes ob 30 @ 40 ee 32 @ 40 ee 2 25@ 2 %6 

Importation or Wines From FRANCE. 

1860. 1859. 1858, 
“Hhds. Bole. Cases. Hhde, Bbdls. Cases. Hhds. Bols. Cases. 
From Bordeaux, ............ 7,080. 555 180,229 10,476 1,652 115,482 4,028 694 49,245 
“ ZaRochelle,.......... 2 .. 10 84 108 100 #. .. ~~ 9% 
“ Marseilles and Cette,... 12,055 7,226 1,203 10,949 8,607 540 1,812 1,720 529 
WOR, a a Kdked sen ocencee 19,105 7,781 181,552 21,769 10,867 116,122 5,885 2,314 49,801 


The importation of Champagne has exceeded again that of last year, 
and reached the high figure of 214,559 baskets, thus exceeding the quan- 
tity of all other wines imported in glass by 63,229 dozen bottles. Of 
leading brands have been imported by the different agents, 101,132 baskets. 

German Wines have continued to be a favorite article, and there is 
hardly any kind of wines imported that met with so ready sale as Hock 
and Moselle wines, The following shows the extraordinary increase of 
importations within the last four years: 


Importation or German WINES. 





Casks. Cases. Casks, Cases. 
TOOT 5 Fie oceve ve vk 8,754 .. 18,582 | 1859,.....+00.- 10,427 .. 19,561 
1BGB, i ce ee ck cdeee od MELT se 7,511 | 1860, .....e00. - 9,147 .. 14,640 
Importation or WINES From SPAIN, 
Casks. Cases, Caskea, Cases. 
OS Eee ee eee 18,476 .. 417 1-1869,-5. 0 eines 12,75) .. 115 
1868, ..--eees ie cca. tOO e288 1B: T ROOG, i cook kere’ 20,408 .. 608 
ImporTATION oF Wines From PortreaL 
Caske. Cases, Caskea. Cases, 
TBST, nace edccccces $410 .. 102 | 1859, .......... "44 .. 617 
UE ce cencesededs-O0T- ve ER eee panera 2,682 .. 2181 
Importation oF Wines From Ma.aGa. 
Caske. Caska, 
TOOT as che pees sc ewkcc cee: MIRO EON e sc ekcc scdwe saws 2,276 


1858, ..... ce ceeeerecseces 1,288 | 1860,. 2. sccccccccsese 3,130 
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IMPORTS IN 1860.—PORT OF NEW-YORK: 





Brandy. 
Pkgs. 











Casea. [82 pale 
eg omer seamen iar f Miles ase 2 a 
Marseilles,........ 2356 1,045 8 


es 
avre, seeeereroee 
London, 


Antw Speen 
A AM y..000-s 


M fweeee-+eeeee 
spent Ports... 
aa 
Madeira, ......... 
Italian Porta,.. eke 
; on nate 
Jama’ ‘ 
St. Croix,........ 
— cece aah 
n aes: 
Sundry Ports,..... 
































bay RE RES A 


Antwerp. 
Asiwerp,--. . 
Kotierdam,....... 


Portugal, 


Blelly, ... sceeseee 
Jamaica, ......-.- 
Cuba, . oes 
West ‘Indies... 

San Francisco,... ew 
Sundry Ports,.... 


Total, —* 








“  4858,.... 
“1857, 
*  1856,..... 
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_Turorts yor THE YEAR 1859.—({ Continued.) 





Fruits 
Pressed. 


Mustard. 


Sar- 
dines. 


oct 


chovy- 


Pickles. 





Cases. 
8,445 


‘2 
29 
78 


iz 


Cases. 
9,753 


“o 


P 
ag 


Pkgs. 


Pkg. 
"ea 


ce | ae 


100 














8,578 
8,728 


10,447 
13,851 








29,839 
95,518 





1,876 
225 


839 
1,128 








628 
570 





Imports or Suerry, Srcrry, Rep, Wire, CaampaGne anp Craret Wines INTO THE 
SEVERAL PORTS OF THE UNITED STATES DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 80, 1860. 





Ports. 


Sherry. 


Sicily. 


Red. 


White. 


Champagne. 


Claret, 





New-York,..... 
Boston,........> 
San Francisco... 
New-Orleans..... 
Baltimore,...... 
Charleston,..... 
Detroit,......... 
Philadelphia... . 
Siranda.: oe 
Mobile,......... 
Passamaquoddy, 
Oswegatchie,.... 
Texas,......... 
Chicago,....... 
Niagara,....... 
Genesee,.... 200: 
New-Bedford,. . 
Norfolk,....... 
Sandusky,..... 
Cayahoga,..... 
All others,..... 


$ 347,657 
47,886 
18,466 

9,416 
6,480 
2,311 
1,297 
995 
562 
315 
268 
230 
175 
152 
97 
30 


e@oee 

eeee 
eoee 
eves 


$ 20,928 
7,115 
5,695 

569 
942 


eeee 


is 
"960 


"183 


$ 357,726 
8.966 
12,186 
50,955 
299 

466 
1,382 
""“ 

98 


$ 391,328 
7,967 
59,699 
1,480 
"869 
"B12 


698 
122 


$ 1,024,822 
49,384 
188,575 
120,840 
1,443 
1,540 
503 
1,740 
52 

168 
528 
250 

18 
10,974 


588 


$ 183,535 
9382 
21,572 ° 
203,123 
2,753 
246 


3,070 


168 


1,089 


eeee 


3,062 


975 








Total U. S.,.. 


VOL. XLV.—NO. 


$ 431,287 
I. 





$ 36,395 





$ 486,999 
4 





$ 462,415 





$ 1,345,925 





$ 420,475 





REVIEW OF THE HEMP MARKET FOR 1860. 


From Woop & Nionois’ Market Report. 


Manilla Hemp.—Tux history of this article for the last three years is 
characterized by a gradual decline in price, which, excepting slight and 
temporary interruptions, has continued through the past year. e de- 
cline was in the spring at 6c., by a speculative feeling, based 
upon an advance in rates of ight at Manilla, and price was carried to 

This advance was soon lost, and market remained pretty firm at 
6c., until late in the summer, when increased demand for consumption 
stimulated holders, and appreciation followed. The market afterwards 
again receded, and has been steadily drooping until now. The cause for 
this decline is sufficiently explained by the constant addition of large car- 
ie to an overstocked market; and, in many instances, the pressure of a 

vy surplus has crowded the price below cost of importation. The 
ering of this article in the provinces of Manilla was greatly stimulated 

y a demand for return freight from a rapidly increasing tonnage, con- 
sequent upon the development of the California trade. As supply was 
thus augmented, depreciation succeeded; and, in order to realize as 
much as when hemp commanded better prices, the decline has been fol- 
lowed by increased supply. ‘This process has been going on until confi- 
dence has been weakened; and, as the production is inexhaustible, re- 


quiring no cultivation, the inquiry is suggested as to when it would touch 

bottom. It is thought that the limit is nearly reached, and that the 

effect of the gre state of the market will bring the price to a point 
t 


which will effectually stop the supply. Arrivals at Manilla to October 
6th, 191,237 bales, against 181,326 do., same time in 1859. 

Our statement exhibits a large increase upon the consumption of last 
year. This increase has been steadily growing, although for several 
years the shipping interest has been depressed, and the demand for its 
‘ uses, which; in prosperous times, amounts to nearly one-third of the con- 
sumption, has been small. The low price of the material has undoubt- 
edly contributed to the result. Early in the autumn a great impetus 
was given to trade by the sudden appreciation of a large crop of cereals; 
and manufacturers found plenty of employment with the greatly increased 
orders, resulting from the favorable turn of fortune at the West. An 
extraordinary prosperous career was suddenly checked, and the country 
agitated by a political excitement, that has entered, with its paralyzing 
influence, into every department of trade and industry. Demand has 
subsided and values become nominal. The last sale of hemp was made 
at a trifling concession from 53c. Buyers offer 54c. 

Stock in the country on the Ist January, 1857, 82,140 bales; same 
time in 1858, 69,683 bales ; in 1859, 81,396 bales; in 1860, 84,594 bales; 
in 1861, 86,815 bales. 

Stock in the country and afloat, January 1, 1858, 74,852 bales; 1859, 
109,009 ; 1860, 113,513; 1861, 120,922 bales. 
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Comparative Prices ren Picot 1x Mamitia, anp Fariants, yor Four Baxzs. 
PRICES, HEMP. FREIGHTS, HEMP. 

hest Lowest wera: Lowest wera: 
Yuan. Tee Price, ae ey Rate, — 
WROD cvccdia Wes eidwies $6 50 $5 62 $6 25 $15 00 $10 00 $12 50 
BOL As bob bckcdewcs ceed 6 62 10 00 6 00 7 00 
Wh i 506 Rha cescee 7 12 12 00 10 00 
POO ash heaR eodbacecee 1 55 10 60 
2g Pia ema 8 42 17 60 
i | Sen Game Pere tae eer ema 7 25 15 25 
WS 65.4 ksi daeaige os 0s 7 60 10 80 
TE | skwabeuidons cee 7 45 8 65 
SOMe ea Knadbecadecccts 5 87 8 00 
SOOM We kaw ébecasendces 5 00 5 00 
1860 to October,......... 4§ 1% 
Average from 1850 to 1859, 6 88 0 37 





Soamanasse 
SS3S88SSs 
SS83388S3S8 


1 
Bales. 


Stock in all hands January 1st, 1860,........scsecsccccccesces 94,594 
Imports from January 1, 1860, to January 1, 1861,...........+. 144,491 


229,085 
*Stock in all hands January 1, MN ei si casa HCC 86,815 


ee 


Consumption for the year,.....ccescccccccccccccesecesessces 142,270 


Toran Exports rrom Mantua To tHe Unrrep Srarzs. 


From January 1, 1860, to October 6, 1860,........... 115,128 115,128 
Same PN is ob kb eo dncddpinccctiv.coctdecees 107,235 


Showing an increase in 1860 Of......esevesscesscees 7,893 


Same SEAN TN BIG i 6 5 0.0. 4:005:000- 90 006 600 needs dan 113,619 


BOM TA FO a kind one dcccceccetandcanccececss 1,509 
Same time in 1857,.....ccccesocececsesess 91,122 
Torat. Exports rrom Manitta to Great Barrain. 
From January 1, 1860, to October 6, 1860,.......... 84,792 34,792 
Same time in 1859,.... eeeee @eeeevvne eee eeeeeeeeeeeee 56,236 


Showing a falling off in 1860 of.......0..ecccsceees 21,444 
Same time in Os 5 idiae 08k Ks + eR) cake OAR A Vie ce 85,913 


Decrease in ti hss a théniamedsadaheneseseeee 1,121 
Same time in TE ik 5 bbe vaasee nse ens thane 30,458 
ComPaRATIVE Imports. 


From January 1, 1860, to January 1. 144,491 
* = 1859, to ” Oecrcrcedeaceesusere 182,298 


Increase in L860, occ ceccvcccscncccccessnccesessesccesecens 12,1938 
From January 1, 1858, to January 1, 1859,.....+6.+. 128,782 
“ " 1857, to 2 1858,....e-e-0-- 119,659 


ConsumrTion IN THE Untrep Sratzs. 


1852. 1858. 1854, 1855. 1856, 1857. 1858. 1859. 1860. 
87,176 106,876. 90,174 100,76@ 114,203 111,047 110,582 129,100 142,270 


Comparative Export or Hemp ro Unrrep States anp Evroprx. 
Date. 1850. 1851. 1852. 1858. 1854. 1855. 1856. 1857. 1858 18659, 
Te the United States, 51,097 71,566 110.257 102,292 114,008 107,290 166,193 121,655 144,476 142,328 
seecseces 20,608 15,402 18,871 8,467 47,801 11,881 19,699 47,991 52,816 65,3386 


61,765 86,968 124,128 110,759 161,809 119,171 175,892 169,646 197,292 207,664 








* Boston, New-York and Philadelphia. 
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Anervats oy Manitra Hewpr. 





1860. 


Name of Vessel. 


Where. 


Bales, 





January 20,.. 
a as 


February 10,. 
wo ge 
“ 28,. 


March 8,..... 


” Wixcas 
ad peooe 
a BB, cc0s 
A Tle 
May eee 
id Se 
nid RB ik se 
26 Miicccs 
June: 1,..... 
dee | re 
“ Bee es 
July 11,..... 
August 80,... 
= $0,... 
September 12, 
October 2,... 


gree 


1 EN 

80,... 
November 27, 
December 10, 
te 14, 

“ 23, 


Comet,, ..... sees 
Asterian,.......+++ 
Devb poeeseeeeoseoe 
og a 

m. Sprague,..... 
Rekiind 
Josiah L. Hale,..... 
Eastern Star,...... 
Belvidere, ....... 
Nabob, ........... 
MN Sav eccécucees 
Fortuna,.......... 
Winged Arrow, .... 
AUrorAa, ....s0ceeee 
Southern Cross,.... 


| Sweepstakes, ...... 


Superior,.......... 
Belle of the West,.. 
Nestorian,......... 
Ringleader, 

Malay,......+0.0+- 
Nautilus,.......... 
Free Trade,........ 
Romance of theSeas, 
Indiaman,......... 
Home,........ coe 
Annie Bowen,...... 
E. P. Stringer,...... 
Starlight,........-. 





New-York, ...... 
Boston,.....0... 
New-York, ...... 


New-York, ...... 
Boston,.......... 
New-York,....... 


Boston,....... 


New-York,....... 


Boston 


New-Yo swe odes 


New-York,. 


Boston,.......... 
“ 


New- York, 


Baltimore,. : j ee%s 


New-York,.. 


Boston,.....++++- 
6“ 





8,289 
5,963 
3,719 
7,407 
3,444 
8,591 
6,267 
3,958 
5,862 
1,342 
5,781 
1,810 

500 
4,540 
8,548 
6,231 
9,179 
2,860 
5,266 
4,185 
4,057 
1,120 
6,430 
1,917 
4,825 
1,666 
1,985 

285 
1,675 
5,250 
4,245 





2 
. oP PS 2OOOS: an 








“ 29, Kate Howe,. seeecee 


Jute.—The low price of Manilla hemp has brought that article in 
competition with jute during the past year, and, to some extent, has 
driven the latter out of the market. In view of the reduced stock at the 
commencement of the year, and the large falling off in shipments at Cal- 
cutta, holders were firm at $92 50 @ $95; bat trade was dull, and 
manufacturers demanded lower prices. Market gradually yielded until 
early in the summer, when an unexpected demand came from the South 
for baling use, to supply the deficiency of Western rope. With mode- 
rate supplics, a gradual reduction of stock ensued, and holders became 
firmer. Later in the season, a prospective short supply induced manu- 


- facturers to buy freely, and the market became quite active. Apprecia- 
? 


tion rapidly followed, and sales were made as high as $110; but the ad- 
vance has been strongly resisted, manufacturers contending that, so long 
as Manilla continues to decline, they must stop, unless jute can be ob- 
tained at lower rates. During the last month they have done but very 
little, and will only meet the pressing wants of the trade until a better 
chance for profit exists than they now have. A small lot was brought 
out from England, but her short supplies have not permitted our te. 
to be relieved from that quarter. The crop of 1859 was small and of 
inferior quality. Good or even fair qualities have been scarce; and a 
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very inferior grade, known as jute ends, a new article in this market, has 
been. sent here, and found buyers, because of its cheapness; but the 
hack is too poor to work to advantage, and sales are made with great 

ifficulty. The new crop is spoken favorably of, both as regards quality 
and quantity. The shipments to England have been active, and, when 
the deficiency is made up, we shall look for lower prices at Calcutta and 
larger shipments to this country. The stock afloat is 4,562 bales, for 
Boston, including 2,898 bales of jute ends; 605 do. for New-York, and 
200 do, for Philadelphia ; ‘altogether, 5,367 bales.’ Our statement shows 
a falling off in the consumption from last year, occasioned by the compe- 
tition with Manilla hemp. 

Stock on hand and afloat, 10,442 bales; same time last year, 13,825 
do.; 1858, 26,903 bales. Of the present stock there are but 2,325 bales 
in New-York, Boston and Philadelphia, in first hands. At our close, 
price is nominal and no demand whatever. 

Bales. 
Stock in all hands January 1, 1860,.........cecececcceees «+e 12,700 
Imports from January 1, 1860, to January 1, 1861, (including 

arrivals from England,)......0c.cccescccscsccescccscsesss 15,226 





















27,926 
Stock in all hands January 1, 1861,.....cc.esesccesesececees 5,075 












Consumption for MS coro Conk bb ha BRR eh cb ask ite CetE ees 22,851 


Exports rrom Catcurra To tar Untrep Srares. 


From January 1, 1860, to November 1, 1860, (including 3,368 
bales jute ends,).......0.ceeseceseccssnccees eeeee @eeneeveee 16,021 


From January 1, 1859, to November 1, 1859,............. «ess 14,050 








Increase in ck RRA Bese oy ple PE pgs eoeeoe e@eeseern 1,971 













Comparative Imports. 


From January 1, 1860, to January 1, 1861,............ éccvwas . LDORe 
* : 1859, to $% 1860,....... oc ccerccece 22,9381 













Decrease in BOO Oli, GWE Ue BAC ERE ES 0 bs i eR 0 he G9 7,905 


Exports rrom Catourta To ENGLAND. 


From January 1, 1860, to October 31, 1860,.......eeeseeee eee 222,928 
fy sis 1859, to ee 1859,...0.. ovbesaccvees’ Bregeet 













Falling off in 1860 Of... ......cccceccccvecccceccccscescceses 55,716 


Exports to England in 1859,.....-..ccceccccscecc.cseseceees 862,357 
ad “ in 1858,. eeeeveve @eeeeeveeeeeeeteoeee ee eens 392,781 
be ed in BBG iss i sins eck nike Oi Coane dies eeeeene 202,806 









ConsuMPTION IN THE Unrrep Srates. 


1857. 1858, 1859. 1860. 
18,641 eves 16,104 cove 26,095 cove 22,851 
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REVIEW OF THE TOBACCO MARKET FOR THE YEAR 1860. 
By Mesrs. T. & H. Muwxncze. 


_ Tue stocks held this side of the Atlantic and in Europe on the Ist. of 
January were placed at 96,000 hhds., an increase of 12,000 hhds, com- 
pared with:same time the year previous. This liberal supply, added to 
the extreme estimate of the incoming crop, viz., 227,000 hhds., (which 
subsequent receipts proved to be short of the reality,) acted as an incubus 
to any advance in the value of this staple; and had the crop under culture 
resulted in a full average, we doubtless should have. witnessed a feeble 
market throughout the year. 

We proceed briefly to delineate the prominent features of the season. 
The demand for the closing winter months proved a fair average, the sales 
rather exceeding 2,000 hhds. at full quotations for the better grades, while 
inferior were less firm. The spring opened with a light demand and 
prices rather drooping, May closing with a declension in prices for inferior 
and medium of $ @ $c. e market remained inanimate until near the 
close of summer, with limited sales, inferior grades exhibiting a further 
decline of } @ 4c. without lcading to increased activity. The chief nota- 
ble circumstance was the rapidly accumulating stock, which now reached 
the unprecedented total of nearly 15,000 hhds. The prevailing lethargic 
feeling at length gave way, and ere the opening fall, an active demand 
sprang up, induced by an apprehension of a large diminution in the grow- 
ing crop from the effect of drought, resulting in an increased volume of 
transactions partly speculative, without, however, immediately advancing 


prices. As the season progressed, additional stimulus was imparted by 
reiterated statements of damage sustained by the crop, which was followed 
by lange transactions, the sales for September and October reaching nearly 
5,000 


,000 hhds., with a responding advance of 4 @ 14 cents, the better classi- 
fications being most favorably affected. We regret that it is not in our 
power to follow up this favorable change, the business in the closing fall 
month being brought to a stand by political vicissitudes, which have had 
a paralyzing influence on commerce generally. And although tobacco 
has maintained its position favorably, eompared with other eneie, and 
holders appear comparatively firm, there is no disguising the fact that 
present quotations should be deemed nominal, and will simply indicate 
to the reader about where the market left off. 

Regarding the crop we have been treating of, our favorable expecta- 
tions of its quality were far from being realized there being a sad deficit 
of sweet fleshy leaf, as also 2, very meager supply of desirable African 
and West India sorts. The bulk of the excessive stock held here consists 
of medium and-nondescript, for which there is but little inquiry, and we 
apprehend losses will occur in its realization; while really desirable, from 
comparative scarcity, will probably be better maintained. As to the ex- 
tent and — of the new crop, opinions are somewhat at variance ; 
that there will be a deficiency in length, and an absence of dark rich leaf 
and choice manufacturing, there remains but little doubt. We retain our 
usual practice of rendering the outside estimated growth, as we discover, 
on referring to many past years, it generally comes within the compass of 
actual results. 
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The year will with stocks of the world, amounting, in the aggre- 

to 146,496 hhds., or an excess beyond those of last year of 50,496 

ds. Of the fature course of the market we advance no opinion. We 
invite the attention of the reader to the following statistics : 








Inspzctions.| Kentucky. | - Ohio. * Mid. Total. 





1851,...... 
1852,...... 
1858,...6.> 
1854,. 2.00% 
1855,.. 200% 
1856,..+0.- 
ISGTe ca ccs 
1858,....0. 
1859,.....: 
1860,.....+. 

















TJODUATY,. cc vcveseccecceveressceveveeesenes 4,044 
February,..ssescsscccececscesecsccvnsesees 3,967 
Mas 6.5 bas ak 0k Ondnto-eeseeheoadee ances 8,980 
A SUA coh cbc Peds cae Seis} 629 everee e@oeee 8,757 

BY yc cccrveccvccvsecccesvercess eeoeseeers one 4,408 
GGBO 55. cedik DCR UE ide Ed NENE Sa BUI RE OLS OO 6,084 
JUDY. coer bores cvccevencescecccecvecnsenes 8,894 
RUZ, ocasccceccesccceccvesvere 10,826 
September,.......scccccccceccceece ° . 11,595 
Fee oe eS Pr ere ny Pee Pye tee 11,741 
WN SD . BiG 5 El 5 k05 so OSCE dons 4 10,865 
Topper eety sik as a sik sbiso in 0s one aise dani GS 10,210 


SALES FOR 1859-1860. 

















1859, 





Kentucky. 








Ihde, k Hhde, 

January,.....s0... 900 ay 1,425 
February,......... 800 ee 600 
March,......00000% 1,300 e 950 
Apsil,.. cwoosesodse 650 600 
re 650 os 670 
June,...-... ce eees 850 > 700 
July,.... 800 ee es 700 
August,.......0.0. 800 oe ‘ 1,200 
September,......... 1,200 ae 2,250 
October,.....0.00: 1,800 100 “a 2,000 
November,........ 1,200 re 25 650 Me 
December,......... 970 os 25 425 ia 


10,420 150 880 12,170 35 
January lst, 1861, stock on hand,..............++ 19,048 hhds, 
* Including all inspections. 
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Srocxs ix WAREHOUSE AT THE PRINCIPAL MARTS, JANUARY Isr. 
New-York. New-Orleans. Baltimore. Virginia. Philadelphia. 
1859,...... 9,461 20,858 8,500 890 560 Total, 40,179 hhds. 
1860, 8,644 19,546 15,600 200 442 “« 44,633 “ 
1861,...... 19,048 18,271 24,500 22,366 8538 « 80,083 ‘“* 


Liverpool, 
1858, 14,015 13,723 8,280 Total, 44,288 hhds. 
1859,.-... 16,581 18,829 $7,498 “ +7,000 2,850 “« §6€61,7385 “ 
1860,..... 17,588 22,445 $6,747 “ $17,004 8,329 “ 67,653 “ 
INSPECTIONS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR. 

New-Orleans. Virginia. Baltimore. 
68,075 72,696 10,669 Total, 211,440 hhds. 
56,450 68,953 62,546 “« «187,949 “ 
sosase GO 16,997 18,291 “6 217,421 “ 


Total receipts at New-Orleans, 1857-58, 87,144 hhds. 
do, . do. 1858-59,...... oe ban 6 tue 76,925 “ 
do. do. 1859-60,....... Sms aoe eee 80,925 “ 


Manufactured Tobacco.—lIt will require but a short space to chronicle 
the prominent characteristics of the past year’s transactions, which we 
regard, as a whole, unfavorable to parties interested. The winter business 
resulted in sales analogous to those of the previous season, without change 
in prices. The spring transactions came short of anticipations, while the 
market flagged and quotations were scarcely supported. Summer passed 
without any prominent change either in value or demand, the latter of 
which continued dormant, with more than usual pressure on the part of 
the seller to realize. The weighty stock which had run up in August to 
74,000 packages, added much to the embarrassment of the agents at this 
period. The opening fall offered but little encouragement, and although 
the sales formed a fair average, a prevailing heaviness was the leading 
feature, while work suitable for the Southern trade receded in value, 
owing to the absence of demand. A returning vitality was observable 
during the month of October when free sales were effected with a oo98 
mising future, resulting only in disappointment from local troubles. The 
market relapsed into a state of comparative torpor, the year closing with 
a large diminution in sales. 

We regret that it is not in our power to give the official sales and 
stocks for the past three months, making a break which we have filled by 
estimate, varying but little, we apprehend, from the true result. It will 
be discovered that there has been a diminution in receipts compared with 
last season of about 40,000 packages. We again repeat that the stock 
on hand is given by estimate, and is much larger than was anticipated, 
particularly as the receipts for the closing month were very light; the 
almost entire cessation of business has brought about this result. The 
most favorable feature is the probability that there is less in second hands 
than for many years past, while the interior is in light supply. Hence 
the revival of business would at an early day place the agent in a stronger 
— Included in the gross receipts are re-shipments to foreign 
- markets. 





* Estimated growth for 1860—Kentucky, Tennessee and Missouri, 60,000; Vir- 
ginia, 70,000; Maryland, 45,000; Ohio, 12,000; total, 187,000 hhds, 

+t Latest mail advices. 

¢ Ports in Great Britain, Ireland and Scotland, assumed to approximate to the 
stock of December, 1858. 
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RECEIPTS, SALES. STOCKS. 
For 1859 anp 1860. For 1859 anp 1860. 

Packages. Packages. Packages. Packages. Packages, 
1849,...... 117,594 .. January,.... 14,727 .. 18,184 .. 80,655 .. 49,024 
1850,...... 162,841 .. February,... 15,089 .. 17,101 .. 30,799 .. 46,649 
1851,....+. 168,210 .. March,...... 19,254 .. 14,876 .. 34,895 .. 55,028 
1852,...... 176,839 .. April,....... 16,741 .. 16,243 .. 39,897 .. 54,562 
1858,...... 215,698 .. May,........ 18,148 ... 18,762 .. 45,410 .. 58,229 
184,007 .. June, 16,0387 ... 12,873 .. 50,162 .. 61,688 

1855,...... 165,197 .. July,....... 17,276 .. 18,627... 56,498 .. 70,677 
1856,...... 260,768 .. August,...... 24,047 .. 16,623 .. 58,185 .. 74,607 
1857,...... 199,878 .. September,... 26,610 .. 25,171 .. 45,240 .. 62,628 
1858,...... 252,374 .. October,.... 19,655 .. *20,500 .. 48,623 .. *59,961 
1859,...... 322,048 .. November,.. 14,575 .. 9,000 .. 48,281 .. *65,348 
1860,...... 281,629 .. December,.. 10,464 .. *6,000 .. 65,202 .. *67,367 





Total ORS F< ndinckaccean 207,628 ee 181,360 


Seed Leaf—We have seldom witnessed a more unsatisfactory year 
than the past, both to the producer and dealer, prices having ruled very 
low compared with former seasons, The market during the winter and 
spring evidenced but little vitality, while the summer passed with but few 
transactions, and holders, discovering little prospect of realizing at the 
home market, commenced exporting on a large scale; but even this relief 
did not produce any appreciable benefit, and the sluggish feeling con- 
tinued until fall, when a more cheerful aspect ensued. 

The recorded sales for September of 5,000 cases, gave an improved tone 
to the market. Gahasqoently exporters purchased with freedom, confining 


their selections more particularly to the inferior grades, the figures for 


which were low. The season closes with a moderate prospect for the 
future. Regarding estimates of the crops, we find great discrepancy, and 
hence defer figures; they will probably result somewhat less than last 
year’s, but with the old stock on hand will doubtless be ample for all 
Sr The crop of Connecticut is said to be unusually good, but 
ittle, if any, of the different growths has been disposed of. 


Florida.—The crops of Florida are becoming each year of less import- 
ance, this season’s production being placed at 1,000 cases, nearly one-half 
of which is in port. . Of the quality, we simply say that it is decidedly 
inferior and the color imperfect, hence the article attracts but little atten- 
tion. 


Foreign Tobacco.—Taken as a whole, the year just terminated has 
been generally satisfactory to those concerned, results usually proving 
remuncrative, and at no time have the stocks been excessive. Cuba, 
which has been imported on a larger scale, has met with an improved 
demand, and prices exceeding last i i were realized. In Yara, the 
dealings have been unusually large, the article being used to some extent 
as a substitute. The crop of Havana possessed some choice parcels, but 
the larger portion was deficient in body and flavor. We commenced the 
year with a very light stock, and a demand corresponding. Holders are 
generally firm. 





* Estimated. 








Yara, 


Other 
descriptions, 





ons in 1858,.. 

do. 1859,.. 

Pag 31 PP ee ; 
. -1858,.. 

do, do, 1859,.. 
do, do. 1860,.. 





Statement exhibiting the 
rom the Oni 


5,045 


8,207 
4,908 
522 
7192 








Bales, 
8,064 
14,454 
7,149 
2,784 
5,211 
1,964 





Bales. 
15,819 
3,829 
270 
740 
64 

16 





Balas. 
16,180 
54,726 
50,947 
14,879 
10,206 

7,968 


tity and value of Tobacco exported annually 
States-from 1821 to 30th June, 1860. 











Yuans. 


Bales, 


Cases. 


Value, 





NBD i wiwiiaic 606: 064% 
WaRiis wh wiepcsnesan 
Sead 64s ahh ons vues 
SOR okt in cks cokes 
1OOG i858 E58 ieee 
ORG, sie ocke. Weise 
SE nds d caeasens 
DRG tess cecaed eenne 
Seis ssa s0deeeccens 
oe aig PEER EET ES Ee 
MB Si a is ie 
pC eee ee oe ere 
BER naibnenmarudes dee 
SOU ached bivis oscar 
Sas sk san csebeces 
i POPE TE TELE EEE 
ROG iE i isk 
1888... .ccccccccvees 
ROedentednebecsase 
TBA ks bio Raewcies « 
MEE bes vckenhs ance 
EER isrs cw sae 60% 4 corn 
WOE e sakes becas dace 
A oe aes 
NOs bencasdscveve 
BE OPCE pr ere te 
NE hind hie RRS Snide 
BAR ane ¢vinvswac ede 
DMs 6s 48b0Agacaees 
OU; fi occ cents. 
1BG1,..cccccccccceces 
Peek ek 6s wbcs o has 
OBB iin ki b aoa isnes 
| Ee pe 


1856,...cccccereves:s 
er Aa See 4 
LS ee ere eee 
WG wikis cddadanednans 
1O60,, cco cescvedtveee 


167,274 


$ 5,648,962 
6,222,888 
6,282,672 
4,855,566 
6,115,628 
5,347,208 
6,577,128 
5,269,960 
4,982,974 
5,586,865 
4,892,888 
5,999,769 
5,755,968 
6,595,308 
8,250,577 

10,058,640 
5,795,647 
7,392,029 
9,832,948 
9,888,957 

12,676,708 
9,540,755 
4,650,979 
8,897,255 
1,469,819 
8,478,270 
7,242,086 
1,551,122 
5,804,207 
9,951,028 
9,219,251 

10,081,288 

11,819,819 

10,016,046 

14,712,468 

12,291,848 

20,662,772 

17,009,767 

21,074,088 

16,906,547 








Total, 39 years,.... 








4,601,292 





$ 355,181,067 
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THE CURRANT TRADE. 
Awyvuat Review ror THE YEAR 1860. 


Tux importation of currants into the United States beginning to be- 
come important, it is necessary to give some information concerning its 
cultivation and consumption, and duties it is submitted to in foreign 
countries, The sea provinces of Peloponnesus, in the Corinthian Gulf, 
and the shores of Argolide and Messina, and the Ionian Islands, Zante 
and we are the sole countries which produce this fruit. Several 
landholders, considering the great increase of consumption of this article, 
tried to cultivate it in other parts of Greece, but they were greatly dis- 
appointed, because the first year the vine produced currants, but the 
second it produced grapes 

During the period that Greece was under the dominion of the Turks 
the cultivation of currants was very inconsiderable, and during the Greek 
revolution (1821—1827) the vines were destroyed by the Turks, and up 
to the'year 1833 the cultivation of this fruit’ did not make any material 

ss. But since that year, when a law of donation of public lands to 
the inhabitants has been promulgated, the cultivation began to increase 
steadily, so that to-day the cultivation of currants in the Kingdom of 
Greece covers an area of land not less than 300,000 stremas. 

In the years 1833—1836 the production of currants scarcely amounted 
to 6,000,000 @ 10,000,000 pounds. But in the year 1851 the produc- 
tion reached the | amount of 70,000,000 pounds. The sickness of 
the vines destroyed the crops of the years 1852, 1853 and 1854, so that 
in the year 1855 the crop amounted to 8,000,000 pounds of excellent 
quality, produced principally from young branches touching the soil ; this 
experiment and the use of brimstone improved the culture, and in 1856 
the crop amounted to 40,000,000 pounds. If heavy rains had not oc- 
curred during the collection of the fruit in 1857, the crop of that year 
would have reached 60,000,000 pounds. Without the ravages of the oidium 
and the weather the vines.of Greece may produce annually 120,000,000 
pounds; to this amount, if we add 30 @ 35,000,000 pounds capable of 
production in the Ionian Islands, we have an annual production of 
150,000,000 pounds, which amount, if ever produced in one year, prices 
will certainly decline to a point not even covering the expenses of the 
cultivation, and in that case many of the plantations will be abandoned. 
For this emergency a company has been formed in the city of Patras for 
the aah gle of the consumption of currants by exporting them to 
every possible place where there is a probability of consumption, and 
another rg aay went into operation for the manufacture of wine out of 
currants. But both these companies have failed in their endeavors to 
promote the interest of the cultivators of currants. 


Prices.—Although Greece has the monopoly of the production of cur- 
rants, prices are very irregular, being based on the quantity and quality 
of the crop and the general demand. During the Greek revolution cur- 
rants, being exported with difficulty and paying irregular duties, were 
sold at prices varying from $60 @ $120 per 1,000 pounds. In the years 
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1829—1833 prices were between $25 and $35, owing to the poor quality 
of the crop. Since 1834, when the import duties in England were re- 
duced, and up to the year 1841, prices were varying from 850 @ $80. 
In the year 1844, the import duty in England being again reduced, cur- 
rants in that year sold at $40, in 1845 at $45, and in 1846 and 1847 at 
a little above $50. About that time, the production having reached a 

igh figure, and the consumption not being in proportion, prices fell con- 
siderably, the fruit selling in 1851 as low as $10. That year the sickness 
inthe vines made its appearance and prices went np again, so that in the 
yee 1852 to 1855 from $80 @ $110 were pai n 1856, the crop 

eing more abundant, prices ranged from $70 to $80; in 1857 they were 
$63, and in 1858-59, $35. In 1860 prices opened at $32 per 1,000 
pounds, but drooped down to $16, and went up again to $25. We have 
no correct return of the last year’s crop, but it is said to amount to 
80,000,000 pounds from Greece alone. 4 is calculated that the price of 
$25 covers all the expenses of the cultivator and even leaves a small profit. 


Exzport.—The principal market for currants is England, where all classes 
eat them, and the importation there reaches, on an average, annually, 
50,000,000 of pounds; and this year, on account of the reduction of 
duty to seven shillings per 112 lbs., it is supposed that England will con- 
sume about 80,000,000 lbs. Germany comes next to England, taking 
about 12 @ 18,000,000 Ibs. The United States come after, having 


imported, for the year ending 31st March, 1861, 4,225,385 lbs. The im- 
portation of the year 1859 was nearly double that of the present one, and 
enough to last for the consumption of two years; but in the month of 
February, 1860, England having reduced the duty from 15s. 9d. to 7s. 


per 112 lbs., and therefore the consumption there being on the increase, 
several importers were induced to export to England, and about 3,000,000 
Ibs. were exported there, so that it is apparent that the United States 
cannot consume much above 4,000,000 Ibe. 

In Russia currants are almost unknown. 


Duties.—The duty in England has been reduced from 15s. 9d. to 7s. 
per 112 Ibs. 

In Austria the duty is five florins per quintal, (say 120 lbs.,) or $23 
per 1,000 Ibs. x 

In Holland, where two to three millions lbs. are imported annually, 
the duty is only $1 83 per 1,000 lbs. 

In Greece the export duty, up to 1857, was $2 per 1,000 lbs. ; in 
1858 it was reduced to 834 cents; but last year it was raised to 19 
drachms, or $3 16 per 1,000 lbs. 


Importation of Currants into the United States.—About twenty-two 
years ago currants began to be imported into the United States, and the 
cheap prices prevailing fora long time made this fruit to be within the 
reach of all classes, and between 3,000,000 @ 4,000,000 Ibs. were an- 
nually consumed, the price being about 44 @ 5 cents per lb.; but since 
the year 1851, when the sickness of the vines prevailed, the prices were 
pushed up from 5 to 25 cents per Ib., and the importation into this 
country was almost stopped, so that in the year 1854 we find that the 
importations amounted only to 219,118 lbs., which was sold at an aver- 
age price of 20 cents per Ib. 
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Iurortation oy Currants into THE Unrrep States For THE Last TEN YEARS, AND THEIR 
Va ve at THe Port or Exportarion. 


Pounds, 
8,249,418 
4,758,008 
1,039,435 

219,118 
1,626,070 
1,468,261 
2,488,912 
8,965,721 
7,149,868 
4,225,385 


Year FON gs ie So bce Kok os ke 
bes MU KE 6b 6 cee vbcncees 
EES PE OP Te OT re 


re eeetene 


30,189,691 


eeecs 
eeee 
eee 
eeoee 
eesve 
eesve 
e@eoece 
eeee 
e@eee 


Value. 
$ 133,870 
148,343 
40,893 
23,995 
94,389 
127,089 
15),418 
842.869 
319,326 
138,890 


$ 1,516,082 


Prices of Currants in New-York.—The prices from the year 1851 to 
1853 averaged from 7 @ 10 cents per |b.; but in 1854 to 1855, after 
the sickness of vines in Greece, prices went up to 25 @ 30 cents, and in 
1856 they went down again to 15 cents. In the years 1857 and 1858 
they were selling from 6 @ 7 cents; and in 1859 and 1860, the crop 
being abundant, prices were as low as 4 @ 5 cents per lb. 

The following table will show the ordinary prices of currants in New- 


York for the last ten years : 











January. February. April. 
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15 @ 25 
15 @ % 
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9} @ 10 
1 @ 8 
43 @ 5 


@ 25 
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4 @ 4} 
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1 
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15 @ 2% 
20 @28 
128 @ 13 
14@ 9 
5 @ 5} 
4 @ 42 
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15 @ 16 
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15 @ 2% 
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5¢ @ 5% 
4 @ 44 
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5 @ 54 
9 @ % 
19 @ 20 
20 @ 26 
20 @ 27 
223 @ 23 
10 @12 
8 @ 8} 
6 @ 64 
5 @ 54 











* Of this amount, 3,000,000 Ibs. were exported to England. 
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BEPORT ON THE CALIFOBNIA TRADE, 
For tar Year 1860. 


Tax year 1860 was marked with a falling off in the quantity of sup- 
plies sent from Eastern ports to California. The decrease was mainly in 
artieles of food and in the matter of cured ag ge the experience 
of the past year would seem to indicate that the State will need no fur 
ther supplies from abroad.. Notwithstanding the diminished ventures by 
shippers the year, the returns have been of the most unsatisfactory 

° in the season the emigration to the Washoe silver dis- 
trict completely unsettled trade in nearly every part of the State. The 
traders stopped buying goods until their stocks were entirely exhausted, 
uncertain as to the number of their customers the excitement would carry 
away to the new Dorado. The consequences were, that during the first five 
months of the year there were fewer goods taken out of the San Francisco 
market than probably ever before duringa similar period. A speculation 
on a large scale, in staple articles, initiated early in the year, and which 
a to be successful, finally broke down for the lack of any demand 

m the county, and was productive of a double injury to the market by 
inducing large shipments from this side which could not be placed by in- 
voice upon arrival or since, without submitting tolargelosses. The market 
for groceries and provisions ruled dull throughout the entire year; in the 
latter half there was more activity, but the San Francisco jobber and the 
interior trader alike bought only to supply immediate wants, and the bulk 
of stocks had to be carried by importers and factors. 

With respect to manufactured goods, the State, with its growing popu- 
lation, buys more and more largely from the East every year. Importers 
resident at San Francisco carry on the numerous branches of trade 
coming under this head. They order their supplies understandingly, 
knowing the wants of the State, and their business, one year with another, 
is fairly profitable. 

The following statement of the tonnage arriving at San Francisco from 
Atlantic ports, from 1856 to 1861, will show the extent of the imports 
from that quarter for a series of years. The statement exhibits—1. The 
number of vessels. 2. The aggregate registered tonnage. 3. Estimated 
tons of cargo at sixty per cent, over register. 4. Total amount of freight 
moneys paid in each year : 

Where from. Veescl. “Tonnage. Carga. Freight Paid. 

1856. New-York, -» 108,582 .. 165,652 .. $2,167,045 
. 42,200 .. 64,820 .. 924,957 

Other ports, ee 6,602 .. 8,963 .. 144,867 








Total for 1856, -» 149,884 .. 288,985 .. $3,236,869 


14,402 .. 119,048 .. $1,309,244 
$3,802 .. 64,088 .. 469,798 
1219 .. 1,950 .. 22,390 








109,428 .. 175,076 .. $1,801,482 
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Tons Amount 
Cargo. Freight Paid. 
. 194,611 .. $1,503,955 
61,870 .. 607,329 
6,952 .. 68,919 






No. Regie 

Where from. Ve sr 
1858. New-York,,......++- eee 66 ee 771,882 
saeeereeoeeeeeeenee 34 ee $2,166 

Other POrts,...cecseees 5 ee 4,845 


Total for 1858,.............. 105 .. 114,888 .. 182,988 .. $2,180,203 
1869. New-York,............. 90 .. 107,276 .. 171,641 .. $2,107,924 
Boston, ..ccccccccecees 48 .. 44,799 .. 71,678 .. 892,704 

Other POrts,..cccccoree 8 .. 6,001 .. 8,002 .. 92,582 
Total for 1859,..........000. 157,076 
1860. New-York,............. 76 .. 98,240 .. 149,184 .. $1,777,802 
Boston,....... bencee ->- 80 .. 30,661 .. 49,057 .. 624,396 

Other ports,.......0.65 9 «. 6,841 .. 10,145 .. 82,988 


Total for 1860,......see.0 +0 115 .. 180,242 .. 208,886 .. $2,485,186 
































251,321 .. $3,093,210 





























RECAPITULATION, 







0. Registered Tons 
Yuanrs. em Tonnage. of Cargo, Freight. 
Total for 1856,......0..ee.00+- 128 .. 149,884 .. 238,985 .. $3,236,869 
= LGBT xs ccenibwisieis i008 109,423 .. 175,076 .. 1,801,482 
ny EPG kekas-bececeess 200 114338 .. 182,938 .. 2,180,208 
sip BOUD) ic Adasécwccces Ul -. 157,076 .. 251,821 .. 3,093,210 
" 1860,.....ceesce0ee. L156 .. 130,242 .. 208,386 .. 2,485,186 










es e6©« ¢ @ 






Grand total for five years,...... 574 .. 660,408 .. 1,056,651 .. $12,796,900 












Average freight per ton for 1856,.......sscceeseceeee eowke adeee x wee $13 55 
6 g 1857,...... eeree sececces teeece cecccccnce§ 10 29 
¥ "  encteeeh eT eet ee Ceeecoerseces 11 91 
“ ¢ WOO0s. Bik hs Ra 0 oi Sikh BSS 12 31 
$f ved TRDA i ic nti kiades 000. cee ckseske ereceeees 11 95 


















The pe. asic, of the vessels employed in the trade between the 







Atlantic ports and California has, for the last six years, ranged as fol- 
lows: 

Tons Reg. Tons Reg. 
NRA ns stidatelinonibesdinbnee< deh... Uibas 2nve cuscuncaeaneseens. cae 
Rin sinnes citinsseapihesss. se SR Ee suas yenineuna eas ins 1,114 
Wei lena ces cc hvesCecssvccsucnst ENO” WG ec iu aiiacceeecigces Ee 










Disasters To THE FLEET 1n 1860, 


The year 1860 was an unusually prosperous one to the fleet; twelve 
vessels were obliged to touch at way ports, but they were mostly small 
craft. Only one vessel, the bark Baltic, was lost; she was from Alexan- 
dria, with a cargo of coal, and was abandoned at sea December 17th. 
During the preceding year six ships, one coal laden, and the rest with 
valuable assorted cargoes, were totally lost. The steamship Granada, of 
New-York, was lost on the 13th October, in the harbor of San Francisco, 
near Fort Point, through the culpable negligence of the pilot. 
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Tae CaLirornia Passace. 


The year 1860 was signalized by the quickest passage ever made be- 
tween New-York and San Francisco. The medium clipper Andrew Jack- 
son, 1,679 tons, sailed from here in the last of December, and arrived 
out in eighty-nine days. The quickest time previously made was by the 
celebrated extreme clipper Flying Cloud, in eighty-nine days and six 
hours. The average length of passage in 1860 from New-York and Bos- 
ton to San Francisco was, from the former port, somewhat shorter than 
during the two preceding years. From Boston, the average has scarcely 
varied for six years. e following is a statement of the average and 
the shortest passages in six years : 

From New-Yorx. 
Years. a ssa, ‘ 
ee 1243. <a 
1856, ° 94 
1857,. eee 181 91 ee 
1858,. ee 101 ee cvceeees 186 
1859,..0s005 189% ee eee 1859,...e.0+6 1403 
1860,....+.+. 183$ . 89 . «+ 142 








Srzam ComMuNICcATION via Panama. 


The California mails, passengers and treasure, via Panama, have been 
carried, since the 5th March, by the steamers of C. Vanpersitt and as- 
sociates on this side, and those of the Pacific Mail Company on the 
Pacific; these two companies, which had been running opposition previ- 
ously, consolidating their interests at that date, a change was made im- 
mediately thereafter in the number of steamers run; instead of two semi- 
monthly, three were despatched, the dates of sailing being the Ist, 11th 
and 21st of each month. The rates of fare were also judiciously reduced, 
and the beneficial effects to the State are seen in a larger increase of 

opulation by seaward arrivals than in any preceding year since 1855. 

he bold experiment was made early in the year of shipping butter from 
this market to San Francisco by this route. It proved entirely success- 
ful, the butter arriving out in short of forty days, in every way superior 
condition to that sent va Cape Horn. The consequence is, that the latter 
route for transport of this article has been entirely abandoned. Large 
amounts of valuable light goods are sent by the Isthmus; the total value 
of the shipments per steamers in 1860, according to the Custom-House 
records, was but little short of eight millions of dollars. 

The following figures exhibit the passenger movement of the- port of 
San Francisco since 1856 : 

ARRIVALS. 185%, 1858. 1859, 1860. 


From Panama, Rae ance. ce : SO007T .... 26,008 
“ other countries, d ee 40,789 — 11,276 ‘ 10,619 


Total arrivals,......... 24,600 .. 40,789 .. 8,183 .. 80,711 


DEPARTURES. 
For Panama,... we eeoes eee oor "Te es 19,080 - 10,084 
“ other countries,...... ow és Nas ‘ 6,751 4,492 


Total departures,...... 16,951 .. 27,994 .. 24,781 .. 14,576 
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It will be understood that poe all the passengers, via Panama, were 
emigrating from or returning to the Atlantic States. The total gain to 
California, by seaward arrivals, during the five years ending with 1860, 
amounted to 55,293 souls, 


Freients To Carirornia From New-York. 
































Good Groce G Grocerie 
Dam. oe foot.” en. — peso Liquors, oe. 
1857. 1859. 
January,.......}25 @30|25 @ 30 ||January,....... 274 @ 35 | 273 @ 32} 
February,......| 25 @.. | 224 @ 26 || February, .....| 274 @ 85 | 274 @ 324 
Marehy......++|25 @ .. | 22¢ @ 26 ||March,.........1 27 @ 85 | 274 @ 324 
April,.....e.00( 25 @.. | 224 @ 25 || April,...... --+-180 @35 180 @ 82} 
Mayy.eesseeee+| 25 @ 273/25 @ 274/| May,........4.. 274 @ 324) 273 @ 380 
June, ..........| 223 @ 25 | 224 @ 26 ||June,..........]25 @ 323/25 @ 30 
July,...... 0-004] 284 @ 26 | 224 @ 26 ||July,...........] 223 @ 324] 224 @ 30 
August,........|25 @.. | 224 @ 2% ||August,........1295 @30|25 @ 27} 
September,,....| 25 @.. | 224 @ 25 ||September,...../25 @30|25 @ 27} 
October,...... ..| 22) @ 25 | 224 @ 25 ||October,....... 25 @ 823/25 @ 30 
November,......| 25 @.. | 224 @ 265 ||November,..... 25 @ 35 |25 @ 32} 
December, .....| 274 @ 80 | 274 @ 30 || December,......} 274 @ 824] 274 @ 30 
1858, 1860. 
January,.......| 80 @85 | 30 @ 85 |i\January,...... 274 @ 324) 274 @ 30 
February,......| 324 @ 35 | 8324 @ 35 ||February,...... 30 @ 324) 274 @ 30 
Mareh,..........| 274 @ 80 | 274 @ 80 ||March,......... 274 @ $24| 25 @ 30 
April, .......0-|80 @..|80 @.. |/April,.......... 30 @ 35 | 273 @ 324 
. Pergo eee -|80.@.. |80 @.. ||May,......--.- 25 @ $23) 25 @30 
June,......0. .-| 80 @ 324| 30 @ $2$||June,.......... 25 @ 824/25 @ 30 
July,........ -+| 30 @.. |80 @.. |/July,.......... 274 @ 30 | 274 @.. 
August,........ 823 @ 35 | 324 @ 35 || August,........ 274 @ 324| 25 @ 30 
September,.....)80 @..|30 @.. ||September,..... 80 @ 85 | 274 @ 823 
October,........ 30 @.. |30 @ October,........ 80 @ 85 | 274 @ 823 
November, .....| 274 @ 35 | 274 @ 35 || November, ..... 323 @ 374 30 @ 823 
December,......| 80 @35 | 30 @ 35 Ii December,...... 30 @35 130 @ 323 


Tue Exports or CALIFORNIA. 


Notwithstanding the Washoe silver excitement leading away many 
miners from their gold claims, in the first part of 1860, the yield of gold, 
the great staple product of California, seems to have suffered no diminu- 
tion. It is true that the exports of treasure from San Francisco in 1860, 
as compared with those of 1859, show a decrease of $5,315,000, but 
this is no evidence, as might hastily be supposed, of a diminished pro- 
duct. The export of gold is simply the standard of the obligations of 
the State abroad, and not of the ssbadiisifintes of the mines, According 
to the records at San Francisco of the receipts from the interior (exclu- 
sive of what is brought by private hands) and the exports abroad, it 
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would appear that the product of the mines in 186( Uxceeded the average 
of the two preceding years. The following figures will show this: 


1858. 1859, 1860, 
Receipts from interior, $ 40,023,420 -- $46,873,159 -- $45,211,693 
Imports from abroad,. 2,368,753 24 2,516,152 ee 1,809,061 


Total,.....seececee+ $42,392,178 -» $49,389,311 +» $47,020,754 
Exports, eeoseressenereeonee 47,548,025 ee 47,640,462 ee 42,325,916 


Loss for the year,.......-. $5,155,852 ee ée ate 
Gain for the year,......... ees $ 1,748,849 -- $4,694,838 


As remarked elsewhere in this article, the State has, during the past 
year, produced all the cured meats needed for its own consumption ; 
owing also to increased home production, the imports of Eastern lard and 
butter (two great staples) have fallen off fifty per cent. Add to this the 
fact that the exports other than treasure in 1860 exceeded those of 1859 
by $3,000,000, and there is ample explanation why upwards of five mil- 
lions of gold were retained in the State in 186Q more than in the pre- 
ceding year. 

Considerable progress was made in 1860 in developing the silver mines 
in Western Utah, commonly known as the “ Washoe Mines.” At the 
close of the year twenty quartz mills for crushing the ore, and about as 
many saw mills were completed or in course of erection. Their cost, 
owing to the fact that the machinery had to be transported across the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, was about double that of similar works in Cali- 
fornia. The price charged by the owners of these quartz mills for crush- 
ing and amalgamating ores ranges from $25 to $50 perton. In California 
the price for the same work, in all the principal districts, is $4 to $5 per 
ton, at which rates it is a profitable business. An idea of the value of 
the leads of Western Utah, as compared with the generality of quartz 
leads in California, may be drawn from the fact that they can pay the 
enormous rate there charged for reducing them, while the average yield 
of the quartz leads of Grass Valley, the oldest and one of the richest 
districts in California, is only $20 per ton, and from this all the expenses 
of getting out the rock and reducing it have to be deducted. Up to the 
close of the year but little had been done at Washoe in the way of re- 
ducing ores on the spot. Buta number of the mining companies had 
been busily engaged in getting out ore, and had accumulated from a few 
hundred to twothousand tons each ready for crushing. Of the ores taken 
out those found to yield, by assay, over $300 per ton, have been sent to 
San Francisco, (at a cost of $120 per ton and upwards for freight,) and 
mostly shipped thence to Europe. The exports of silver ore, during the 
year 1860, according to the San Francisco Custom-House records, were 
of the value of $416,613. This is, however, no guide as to what the ores 

ielded. In addition to the ores exported, several hundred tons have 
is smelted at two establishments in San Francisco, yielding about 


$150,000. When it is considered that the Washoe mining district was 
a howling wilderness at the commencement of 1860, and that every 
necessary of life, even the material for habitations, had to be transported 
across the Sierra Nevada on the backs of mules, it must be conceded that 
vast progress has been made in opening the mines, eud without doubt 
their product this year will ascend to millions. 
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Although the injunction of the United States government restraining 
the owners of the New-Almaden quicksilver mine from working it was 
not removed until the commencement of 1861, still the quantity of that 
metal exported in 1860 again rose to some importance. Three other 
mines were industriously worked under the impulse of an active demand 
both for home and foreiga consumption. The following figures show the 
yield of these three mines during the year: 

New-Idria. Enriquita. Gaudaloupe. 
Yield in 1860,....... 4,618 flasks, ae 6,816 flasks, - 2,675 flasks. 


The ruling prices during the year was 60 cents for home consumption 
and 50 cents for export. 

The exports of agricultural produce from the State figure largely over 
those of any former year. Breadstuffs increased 100 per cent. ; wool, 36 
per cent., and hides 30 per cent. 

The following are tabular statements of the exports of leading Califor- 
nia products for several years past : 


Exports oF TREASURE. 


Statement of the Amounts and Destination of Treasure Exported from 
San Francisco, during the year 1860. 


To New-York, Exported to— 
In January,............~- $3,360,296 25 | New-York,........ «+++ $35,661,500 37 
“ February,.........-. 8,126,183 77 | New-Orleans, 57,795 93 
“ March,,....22+.2e+++ 2,177,895 67 | England,..... Seascéaene 2672-986 90 
“ April, ..cceceeseeses 2;692,728 88|China,..............-- 8,874,680 27 
“ May,..cccscccccccess 2,905,028 40 | Japan,....... 94,200 00 
© June,..cceceeesecese 8,709,755 Ol | Mauilla,...... 75,659 94 
MPV vb pveceees - 1,969,485 05 | Panama,...........-.. 300,819 00 
“ Angust,,......++ee+- 2,602,070 47 | Sandwich Islands,...... 40,679 57 
 September,.......-.. 8,157,308 59 | Mexico,..........0008. 19,400 00 
* October,...e....e:0-2 2,958,784 19 | Costa Rica,..........0. 8,145 00 
“ November,........-- 2,982,704 78 | Vancouver Island, 25,100 00 
“ December,.......+.+- 4,119,814 81 
evees $42,825,916 28 





Total,........++2++-$ 35,661,500 37 


Table exhibiting the Shipments of Treasure from San Francisco to the 
31st December, 1860, to all quarters, and also to New-York ; the Re- 
ceipts of Gold at the United States Mint and Branches, and the esti- 
mated yield of the Mines of California, since 1848. 


Shipments to Receipts at Estimated 
Year. all quarters, Shipments to Mint and yield of 
as manifested. New- York. Branches. California 
. $ 60,000 


$5,232,249 .. 8,000,000 
28,206,226 .. 33,000,000 
57,138,980 .. 55,000,000 
51,470,675 .. 57,000,000 
62,838,395 . 69,000,000 
46,719,083 .. 64,000,000 
47,419,945 .. 65,000,000 
56,379,901 .. 70,000,000 
55,217,843 .. 70,000,000 


1848,....+-4+ ses oe cee 
1849,........ $4,921,250 .. cece 


of 


1850,.......- 27,676,846 
1851,......++.+ 45,582,695 
1852,........ 46,586,134 . cece 

1858,.......+ 57,831,024 .. 47,916,448 
1854,........ 51,328,653 .. 46,289,649 
1855,........ 43,080,211 .. 38,780,564 
1856,........ 48,887,543 .. 39,765,294 
1857,.......+ 48,592,743 .. 35,287,778 
1858,......+. 47,548,025 .. 85,578,286 51,494,311 .. 70,000,000 
1859,........ 47,640,463 .. 89,831,937 52,000,000 .. 70,000,000 
1860,...+..++ 42,825,916 .. 85,661,500 .. 27,087,919 .. 70,000,000 


ee @ € 6 igs 6 © 
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Annual Report. 


Exports OF QUICKSILVER. 
To other To other 
To New-York. Countries. To New-York, Countries. 
Years. Flasis. Flaske. | Yeara, Flasks, Flasks. 
1853,.. 6.00. eee ee 18,800 1858,....-00- 8,559 ee 20,578 
1854,.. 000. eense ee 20,968 1859,. e@eseener 250 ee 3,149 
¥855,...-.00 ee 97,165 OO cc cians 400 ee 8,948 


1856,....2.-- 1,500 * 22,240 
1857,.......- 8,874 * 18,888; Total,...... 14,083 «» 140,726 

From the above it appears that the total amount of quicksilver exported 
from the State during the past eight years was 154,809 flasks; there was 
consumed within the State, during the same period, 16,000 flasks, making 
a total production (almost entirely from the New-Almaden mine) of 
170,809 flasks of 75 lbs. each. e price ranged from 1853 to 1860 


from 75c. to 50c. per Ib. 





Table of Exports of leading articles of California Produce to New-York 
Sor the last five years, 





ARTIOLES. 1856, 1857, 185s, 1859, 1860. 





evae 97,675 51,103 97,947 16,510 
id 182,082} 170,447} 142,899; 151,864; 200,116 
Quicksilver, .........flasks, 2,414). 83874 8,559 250 400 


Skins, ............... bales, 1,506 798 876 975 939 
“ 


oecccceeees- DUMbEr, 9,313 26,868 3,812 éées 2,874 
Salmon, .... bbls., 256 212 906 250 1,112 
Tallow,...........packages, 8 826 194 888 518 
Wool,..,..222+se++00sIbs,,| 600,000 1,100,000 | 1,428,351 | 2,878,250 | 2,981,000 
Wheat,.......100 Ib. sacks, coves) ‘anes sees} 12,054] 203,528 

















Exhibit of the Exports of a few leading articles of California Produce to 
all countries in 1860. 


++ +084 Ib, sacks, 186,916 | Oats,...........-55 Ib. bags, 76,590 

50“ * 1,897 | Potatoes,..... sevslge ee $4,161 

121,688 | Skins,........... -- packages, 580 

200,116 | Tallow,.......seces x 2,181 

TV ise hin one on nse satin cd 9,637 «+100 Ib, sacks, 1,185,098 
Lumber,.............M. 8,976 | Wool,...........4....pounds, 3,060,000 


The value of the exports of California, other than treasure, during the 
last five years, has been as follows : 


$ 4,270,260 | 1859,.......eeeeees eooee $5,538,411 
4,369,758 SOOO. 6.0 c008 dda VNR EOES> 8,532,489 
4,770,163 
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DRY GOODS TRADE OF NEW-YORK, 


For THE YEAR 1860. 


From the U. 8. Economist and Dry Goods Reporter. 


On pp. 154—156 our readers will find a detailed statement of the 
imports of dry goods at the port of New-York for the closing year, as 
compared with the years 1857, 1858 and 1859. The following table 
shows the comparative receipts for the last twelve years: 


Imports or Dry Goops into tHe Unirep Srares. 

Woollens, Cottons. Silke, Flaa. Miscellaneous, Total, 
$11,983,279 .. $6,519,972 .. $ 15,205,758 .. $4,756,561 . $3,959,210 .. $45,514,775 
-- 11,088,595 .. 20,981,034 .. 7,562,941 .. 2,299,487 .. 

«+ 11,027,988 .. 28,486,456 .. 6,749,818 .. 4,110,168 .. 

16,172,991 .. 11,889,858 .. 22,944,508 .. 7,108,887 .. 4,614,017 .. 
s+ 16,808,358 .. 84,128,519 .. 8,790,185 .. 5,766,964 .. 
. 15,610,143 .. 27,599,898 .. 7,258,052 .. .. 78,157,878 
19,157,015 .. 11,274,221 .. 28,478,460 .. 6,924,685 .. +» 66,802,697 
-- 10,901,185 .. 28,780,519 .. 8,772,822 .. -- 88,927,453 
+» 17,480,962 .. 27,691,987 .. 6,988,737 .. 6,676,856 .. 82,676,528 


21,124,808 .. 19,567,943 .. 20,881,736 .. 7,009,686 .. 4,914,623 .. 69,093,765 
.« 27,781,264 .. 98,682,647 .. 11,120,484 .. 6,266,052 .. 112,970,944 
. 14,721,725 .. 84,988,710 .. 7,914,152 .. 6,574,497 .. 101,850,406 


It will be observed, from the above statement, that the whole importa- 
tion of dry goods at this port for the past year amounts to $101,880,406. 
The amount, though considerable, is yet less than that of 1859 by 
$11,090,538, a decrease of about ten per cent. The only other year 
approaching this sum is 1853, when the receipts reached the then extra- 
ordinary figure of $93,500,000. It does not appear that the importation 
has been in excess of the wants of the country. Judging from the fact 
that during both the spring and fall seasons importers have been enabled 
to clear out their stocks quite satisfactorily, and that the general result 
of the year’s business has been favorable, we should conclude that a hun- 
dred million dollars worth of dry goods may be safely imported yearly, 
when the general trade of the country is in a wholesome condition. On 
comparing the amounts of the several kinds of manufactures with the 
corresponding items of previous years, some important fluctuations will 
be observed. 

Manufactures of wool have not varied very materially from 1859, there 
having been a decrease under that head of $2,796,119, which is about a 
due proportion of the total decrease on all kinds of goods. In cotton 
goods, however, there has been a very significant decrease. In 1859 the 
receipts were $27,781,264 ; this year they have been $17,721,725; show- 
ing a falling off of $10,059,539, or thirty-five per cent. This is a very 
important fluctuation, and would seem to be attributable less to the com- 

etition of domestic goods than the reaction of an excessive supply dur- 
ing last year. Large as is the decrease compared with 1859, yet the 
importation has been larger than during any other former year. In 1857 
nearly an equal amount was imported; in 1856 the receipts were less 
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by $6,800,000; and in 1855 by $6,400,000; so that the importation 
for this year even exceeds an average. 

Silk manufactures show an increase on last year, although that was one 
of the largest years in the annals of the trade. The four years of largest 
importations of silk goods since 1849 have been as follows : 


1858, ...-ceeccoee eee es ececceercsseees $ 34,128,519 
1856, eee ree eeeoeeeeoaeeeeeese seeeeoeevene 28,730,519 
UBBD, ccc cevscceccvevecssccvccoceces 33,682,647 
1860, ...cecseserss ee eceneresrercesces 84,988,710 


The receipts of last year, therefore, exceeded those of all former periods. 
Few have been on to expect such a fact ; for the heavy losses made 
on silk goods, of almost every class, in 1859, had produced an impression 
that a considerable reaction would appear this year. Thirty-five million 
dollars worth of silk goods is certainly an enormous value for one year’s 
consumption ; yet it appears to be no more than the people are prepared 
to buy, for the close of the season finds importers with a lighter balance 
than they have held for several seasons. The fact that thirty-five per 
cent. of the entire value of dry goods imported consists of silk fabrics 
affords some idea of the freedom with which our population spend their 
money on costly articles of dress ; perhaps no other country in the world 
can show such a proportion of silk goods in its consumption of textile 
fabrics. 

The importation of flax goods has been about equal to the average of 
late years, though much below that of 1859. Last year the receipts were 
$11,120,484; this year they have been $7,914,152—showing a decrease 
of $3,206,332, or about twenty-seven per cent. When it is considered 
that last year’s imports were nearly twenty-five per cent. in excess of 
those of any former year, it is apparent enough that such a balance of 
goods must have been brought over into the present year as to materially 
limit the requirements of the past twelve months. 


Review or tHe Foreign Dry Goops Trave or New-York. 


The year 1860 has been one of varied fortunes with the dry goods im- 
porter. The spring business was generally unsatisfactory in its results, 
whilst that of the fall has been equally favorable; although there ap- 
re to have been no sufficient cause why the former should not have 

een as satisfactory as the latter season. The experience of the spring 
trade shows how easily our importers may lose a few million dollars by 
bad management; and that of the fall how great control over the value 
of their property they actually possess, The spring importation hap- 
pened to be received earlier than usual, which naturally raised an expec- 
tation early in the season that the market would be heavily stocked. 
On the 1st of January a larger amount of stock was in bond than is 
usually held at that period ; during that month the receipts continued to 
increase on the previous year’s until, at the beginning of February, the 
mnports showed an excess over January of 1859 amounting to $1,200,000 ; 
during February, also, the increase was maintained, so that the customs 
returns for the two months exhibited an aggregate gain on the same period 
of 1859 amounting to $3,360,000, or about fifteen per cent. This was 
the bugbear of the market. Importers took fright at the figures, and 
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losing all hope of their being reduced during succeeding wecks, they also 
ost confidence in their property, and threw themselves on the tender 
mercies of buyers, which of course proved to be “cruel.” Buying com- 
menced late, owing to the vacillation of holders respecting prices, and, 
being late, was consequently of a character unsatisfactory to the sellers. 
After the beginning of March, however, the receipts began to decline, and 
continued to do so steadily until at the beginning of May the imports for 
the four months showed a slight decrease on the same period of 1859. 
This, of course, was too late to effect any material recovery in the tone 
of trade. During the mean time goods had been selling very heavily, and 
in many instances at ruinous prices. Jobbers, perceiving the fears of 
importers, were determined in bringing them to the auction room, which 
they effected without much difficulty, so that the public sales were un- 
usually early, and large almost beyond precedent. 

Dress goods, shawls, and silks especially, were crowded rapidly upon 
the market, and buyers finding they were to have prices according to 
their own ordering, took advantage of the occasion, and bought the major 

ortion of their supplies at a heavy discount from the cost of importation. 
Probably not less than $25,000,000 of various kinds of goods was sold at 
auction, at an average loss of from 15 @ 20 per cent., making a total loss 
to the importers of not less than four million dollars. It was generally 
acknowledged by the trade that this ruinous procedure was very largely 
attributable to the unwise haste of sellers in resorting to public sale. 
Had a little more firmness been shown by holders, they could with per- 
fect ease have made from 15 @ 20 per cent. more on their sales. There 
was nothing whatever in the state of the general trade of the country to 
shake the confidence of the market. The Southern jobbers commenced 
the season with heavy purchases, and good expectations were cherished 
respecting the West; whilst every other section of the country was in a 
fine condition for buying. In the prospect of the demand there was 
everything to encourage holders; but because they had chanced to stock 
themselves a month earlier than usual, they threw overboard all their 
chances, and squandered their capital where they might have increased 
it. It is a most unfortunate circumstance that the importer should have 
so little control over the value of his property. It may be that, from the 
peculiarities of the market, the importers could not have acted otherwise 
than as they did in the case in question ; it must be admitted, however, 
that if they are surrounded by such sensitive influences as render it dan- 
gerous to make a liberal importation, the only wise policy for each mer- 
chant is to carefully keep within the strictest moderation in making his 
importation. 
he lessons suggested by the experience of the spring trade are—that 
the market is peculiarly subject to the control of sensations ; that a great 
sensation may be created out of very trivial causes ; that holders of goods 
are themselves the first to yield to an unfounded sensation, instead of 
being the last; that sensations tend to the auction room ; and that auc- 
tions, under such circumstances, are disastrous to the importer. 

These costly lessons of the spring business appear not to have been 
lost upon the importing interest, for the course of the fall trade has pre- 
sented a perfect contrast in these points to that of the spring. The early 
importation was moderate, so that the season opened with stocks as light 
as in spring they were heavy. On the Ist of August the imports of fall 
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~ were $6,000,000 less than for the same period of 1859, and this 
ecrease upon the last year was steadily maintained up to the close of 
the season. The result was that business opened with a firm tone and 
an active movement. Jobbers came early into the market, and importers 
sold a — of their stock during the early weeks at excellent 
profits. They were as late in their resort to public sale as in the spring 
they had been premature, and no general break down in prices was ex- 

rienced throughout the season. The auctions commenced about a 
month later than usual, and the offerings being unfrequent and in many 
cases light, a scale of prices was sustained throughout quite equal to those 
of private sales, About the middle of the season the receipts of French 
worsted goods increased considerably, owing to the abolition of the ex- 
port bounty on cotton and woollen fabrics by the French government ; 
and this, causing a surplus of such stock to be offered at auction, pro- 
duced a partial depreciation of its value. With that exception, however, 
the value of property at public sale was as good at the close of the season 
as at its commencement. These facts show the inspiriting tendency of a 
moderate importation. 

The general failure of the Southern demand appeared to have little 
effect on the feeling of the market, although the volume of trade with 
that section did not amount to more than one-half of its usual extent— 
still further showing the sustaining tendency of a safe importation. It is 
also worthy of note, as showing the importance of a moderate aggregate 
of imports, that a certain class of goods have made handsome profits 
through the season, although the amount has been beyond all precedent. 
The receipts of silks for the fall of 1859 were anusually heavy, causing 
importers to lose all confidence in such goods and sacrifice upon them 
very heavily. The importation of silk manufactures for the presen‘ fall 
have been, however, over two million dollars, or eleven per cent. larger 
than last year; and yet, strange to say, silks have been the most desirable 
property of the season, and have sold down to a very low balance, ex- 
cepting certain passé styles brought over from 1859. This difference 
between the results of the two seasons is not to be accounted for by the 
existence of any better demand this fall than last, especially considering 
that the South, which takes so many silks, has bought very sparingly 
this season ; it is undoubtedly the result of the moderation of the aggre- 
gate importation having given confidence to holders generally. 

It will be seen from the above statement that the total importation for 
the twelve months is $101,880,406, against $112,970,944 for 1859. 





THE TOTAL ENTRIES AT THE PORT FOR 1859, 1860. 
The first six months were........0. $ 57,257,580 .... $50,595,474 
The second six months were ....... 65,718,414 .... 61,284,932 

$ 112,970,944 $ 101,880,406 


The general result of the year’s business has not been such as to add 
nataiay to the capital of importers. The fall trade has been almost 
without exception satisfactory ; but it is doubtful whether its profits have 
been sufficient to cover the losses made during the spring. 

The panic consequent on the political crisis came too late to affect 
seriously the general result of the fall trade. The balance of stock on 
hand at the beginning of November was quite light, which enabled im- 
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porters to hold their property at about the same prices as were obtained 
earlier in the season. 


The woollen trade was generally unsatisfactory during the spring months. 
The clothing houses bought sparingly tinronglaitt the season, providing 
only for immediate wants ; whilst the jobbers, having imported on their 
own account more freely than uscal, wanted but little from the regular 
importers. The importation of fancy cassimeres was especially abundant, 

amounts having been sold from samples previous to arrivals. Low 
and medium es sold at very low rates, and in order to be pushed off 
had to be sold on terms much beyond the usual date. Fine French 
styles, however, were in fair demand throughout the season, and generally 
brought good prices. The general result of the season’s trade in cassi- 
meres showed that our own manufacturers are gaining very rapidly upon 
foreign goods in the estimation of buyers, and the probability is that 
their spring experience has taught importers that they must look to the 
further exclusion of foreign styles from the market. Some exception to 
these remarks should be made in the case of silk mixtures, in which the 
German fabricants undoubtedly excel our own, both as respects the make, 
color and price of the goods. The importation of German cloths and 
doeskins was very considerable, which caused holders to press their stock 
on buyers to the ruin of prices ; and the consequence was, that although 
the demand throughout the season was steady, yet prices were in many 
cases below cost. 

The experience of the fall business has been in contrast with that of 
the spring. Importers began the season with moderate stocks, and the 
jobbers, having been induced by the adverse result of their spring impor- 
tations to buy less direct than then, were early in the market, giving a 
good tone to the beginning transactions. Prices opened at fair rates, 
and have been sustained throughout the season, having in some cases 
advanced. The trade in British woollens, though somewhat better than 
for the same period of last year, has not been generally satisfactory. The 
lower grades of coatings, which have hitherto been chiefly supplied from 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, are now being largely produced by our 
own manufacturers, whose goods are preferred by many clothiers in con- 
sequence of their reputed superior strength and honesty. As the season 
advanced, and finer grades came more into demand, there was an im- 
proved request for beavers, pilots, &c., of British make, but even then 
importers were not able to make much profit on their transactions. The 
importation of sealskins and mohairs was considerable, and the demand 
for them good through the season ; but prices were generally below those 
of the previous fall, though sufficient to leave a fair profit. German tri- 
cots, beavers and heavy cloths have sold well since the middle of the sea- 
son, the demand from the cloaking trade having been well sustained. 
The year closes with a light stock of foreign woollens generally. We 
apprehend that importers have been taught a lesson of caution to be ex- 
ercised in their future importations of goods competing with American 
styles. The following are the comparative importations of woollen manu- 
factures for the years 1858, 1859 and 1860: 


1858, 1859. 1860, 
$ 18,73,6075 coe $ 37,829,041 eoee $ 34,532,922 
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Real and Personal Property in New-York. 77 


REAL AND PERSONAL PROPERTY IN NEW-YORK. 


Tabular Statement of the aggregate assessed value of Real Property in the City of New- 
York, each year, 1826—1860. II. Value of Personal Estate. Ill. Aggregate value 
of real and Personal Property. IV. Amount of Taxes raised each Year. V. Pop- 
ulation of the City, according to the Census, and estimated Population at the inter- 
mediate periods, VI. Rate of Taxation to aggregate Property, Vil. Population 
of United States, 1826—1860. 


Per centage Total 
Value of Value of Per- Total Real Amount raised Popu- of Taxation ion of 
Yuan. Real Eptate. sonal le and Personal. by Taz. latwon. to Property. . States. 
1826, $ 64,804,050 .. $42,434,981 .. $107,238,9381 .. $883,759 .. 163,000 .. .36 .. 11,383,000 


1827, 72,617,770 .. 39,594,156 .. 112,211,926 .. 487,692 .. 172,000... .39 
1828, 77,188,980 .. 6,879,653 .. 114,019,583 .. 485,751 .. 182,000 .. .43 
1829, 76,180,480 .. 35,672,686 .. 111,803,066... 507,107 .. 192,000 .. .45 
1830, 87,608,580 .. 87,684,938 .. 125,288,518 .. 509,178 .. 202,589 .. .41 
1831, 95,504,985 .. 41,966,194 .. 187,560,259... 572,104 .. 212,000 .. .42 
1882, 104,160,605 .. 40,741,723 .. 144,902,828 .. «665,885 .. 222,000... .46 
1883, 114,124,566 .. 52,866,976 .. 166,491,542 .. ‘971,854 .. 282,000... .58 
1834, 128,249,290 .. 69,209,281 .. 186,548,511 .. 885,605 .. 243,000... 45... 
1835, 143,742,425 .. 74,991,273 .. 218,728,708 .. 965,602 .. 254,000 .. 44 .. 14,841,000 
85 
47 
56 
50 
Bt 
56 
85 
76 
84 


1836, 233,782,803 .. 75,758,617 .. 809,500,920 .. 1,085,180 .. 265,000 .. 
1837, 196,450,109 .. 67,207,241 .. 268,747,850 .. 1,244,072 .. 276,000 .. 
1838, 194,543,859 .. 69,609,582 .. 264,152,041 .. 1,486,993 .. 288,000 .. 
1839, 196,940,184 .. 73,920,885 .. 270,869,019 .. 1,852,826 .. 300,000 .. 
1840, 187,221,714 .. 65,011,801 .. 252,288,515 .. 1,854,885 .. 812,710 .. 
1841, 196,359,948 .. 64,848,972 .. 251,194,920 .. 1,894,136 .. 325,000 ... 
1842, 176,513,092 .. 61,292,559 .. 237,805,651 .. 2,081,882 .. 339,000 .. 
1848, 164,955,814 .. 64,274,765 .. 229,299,079 .. 1,747,516 .. 854,000... . 
1844, 171,987,501 .. 64,799,552 .. 236,727,143 .. 1,988,818 .. 871,000... .S4 . 
1845, 177,207,900 .. 62,787,527 .. 239,995,517 .. 2,096,191 .. 890,000 .. 87 .. 19,738,000 
1846, 193,490,584 .. 61,471,470 .. 244,952,004 .. 2,526,146 .. 411,000 .. 1.03 .. 20,366,000 
1947, 187,315,396 .. 59,837,913 .. 247,158,299 .. 2,581,776 .. 434,000 .. 1.05 .. 21,026,000 
1848, 198,029,076 .. 61,164,447 .. 254,163,523 .. 2,715,510 .. 459,000 .. 1.07 .. 21,716,000 
1849, 197,741,019 .. 59,450,224 .. 256,197,143 .. 8,005,762 .. 487,000 .. 1.17 .. 22,438,000 
1850, 207,142,576 .. 78,919,240 .. 286,061,816 .. 8,230,085 .. 515,547 .. 1.13 .. 23,191,876 
1851, 227,015,856 .. 98,095,001 .. 820,110,857 .. 2,924,455 .. 548,000 .. .91 .. 28,951,000 
1852, 258,278,884 .. 98,490,042 .. 851,768,426 .. 8,380,511 .. 571,000 .. .96 .. 24,720,000 
1858, 204,687,206 .. 118,994,187 .. 418,631,882 .. 5,066,698 .. 399,000 .. 1.23 .. 25,499,000 
1854, 830,800,896 .. 181,721,388 .. 462,021,784 .. 4,845,886 .. 627,000 .. 1.05 .. 26,288,000 
1955, 836,975,866 .. 150,022,312 .. 496,998,278 .. 5,843,822 .. 655,000 .. 1.20 .. 27,088,000 
1856, 40,972,098 .. 170,774,393 .. 511,740,491 .. 7,075,425 .. 684,000 .. 1.33 .. 27,897,000 
1857, 852,959,803 .. 168,216,449 .. 521,175,252 .. 8,111,758 .. 713,000 .. 1.56 .. 28,716,000 
1858, 68,346,296 .. 162,847,904 .. 531,194,200 .. 8,621,091 .. 742,000 .. 1.62 .. 29,545,000 
1859, 878,954,930 .. 172,968,192 .. 551,923,122 .. 9,860,926 .. 771,000 .. 1.79 .. 30,884,000 
1860, 898,533,619 .. 178,697,687 .. 577,230,656 .. 9,758,507 .. 813,668 .. 1.69 .. 81,641,977 


$ 101,664,694 


- 





Table showing the Population of New-York County, State of New-York, as returned 
by the Highth Census, taken June 1st, 1860.—( Official.) 





New-York City. Population. New-York City. Population. 
ist Ward,........ seth cuedbeceeee 17,373 éx 1ith Ward,........ Giaebocdccesers. 72,908 
2d Ward,............ bk Wale an we 2,507 oe TIN FU, nnd vccs ceodaccecccccscs 57,462 
WE FPG n0sbene bevcccesechsasce 8,757 ks 19th Ward,... .........4. orechabes 28,254 
8 er ee pe 21,904 .. 20th Ward,.........ccceceseeee eeee 67,519 
BE Pins vine 05 es cece cecnndcceene 22,336 a Bs ove valkegengeovesccedecs 49,017 
6th Ward,............ ehie ws dictes 26,696 .. 22d Ward,........ Bhedavieccsed we» 61,725 
BE Us pln diaws ot ceesaces css $9,982 .. 
WE Pe Givasdweeseckssccsdecucens 89,406 és Population of New-York City,.... 805,657 
WE es oad basiwens sacicnesagnce 44.385 .. Blackwell’s Island,............... - 4,581 
ee ee eee ree 29,004 % Ward’s Island,.................0.. 772 
1ith Ward,............ Gitbativee’s 59,570 ae Bedloe’s Island,..............0.008 + 
12th Ward,........ Ca coawe tach ces 27,958 lk Ellis’ Island,...... RG bbeeano ckeae oa 5 
18th Ward,........ decease pcdese.cow Ghent” Mee Governor’s Island,................6 696 
14th Ward,......ccscecseseceees ooo? SOS Randall’s Island,.................. 1,953 
15th Ward,..... hiv ds des dos deutciee 27,585 =... — 


FOC Ward vin cine dic cusecesctececses 45,177 wa Population of New-York County,... 813,668 
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Population of the State of New-York. 
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Capital, 


44,929,000 .. 
47,779,000 .. 
55,580,000 .. 
59,705,000 .. 
67,623,000 .. 
73,188,000 .. 
76,692,075 .. 
79,018,980 .. 
80,702,396 
81,589,000 
83,778,283 
$8,260,000 .. 
84,831,000 .. 


96,381,301 .. 
100,025,000 .. 
102,505,000 .. 
108,954,000 .. 
107,507,000 .. 
107,449,000 .. 
109,587,000 .. 
108,340,000 .. 
109,996,550 .. 
110,258,000 .. 
110,562,000 .. 
110,605,000 .. 
110,997,000 .. 
111,441,000 .. 
111,161,418 .. 
111,494 398 .. 
111,834,000 .. 





The Progress of Banking in New-York. 


THE PROGRESS OF BANKING IN NEW-YORK. 


Summary Statement, showing the progress of Bank Capital, Circulation, 
eposits, Loans and Specie of the Banks of the State of 


New-York, in the years 1848—1860. 










Circulation. Deposits, Loans. Specie, 
$48,755,000 .. $20,888,000 ... $27,554,000 .. $ 73,497,000 .. $6,891,000 
21,912,000 .. 85,604,000 .. 85,885,000 .. 10,571,000 
24,214,000 .. 46,691,000 .. 98,480,000 .. 11,658,000 
27,511,000 .. 54,467,000 .. 115,677,000 .. 8,978,000 
27,940,000 .. 65,084,000 .. 127,245,000 .. 13,804,000 
80,063,000 .. 81,816,000 .. 147,687,000 .. 10,059,000 
80,065,000 .. 79,996,000 .. 151,506,000 .. 18,884,0c0 
$2,762,650 .. 77,167,075 .. 157,455,987 .. 12,909,240 
$2,578,189 .. 78,060,490 .. 158,118,468 .. 14,149,760 
$2,871,206 .. $1,140,877 .. 154,742,164 .. 11,558,778 
81,266,000 .. 82,637,000 .. 158,875,000 .. 10,792,000 
$1,507,780 .. 81,068,103 .. 163,752,987 .. 18,661,565 
28,220,000 .. 71,096,000 .. 141,604,000 .. 18,470,000 
27,909,000 .. 79,727,000 .. 152,181,000 .. 17,946,000 
28,562,000 .. 88,587,000 .. 165,106,000 .. 15,921,000 
$1,840,000 .. 85,610,000 .. 166,002,000 .. 10,910,000 
$1,990,000 .. 83,644,000 .. 165,186,000 .. 11,541,000 
$0,579,902 .. 91,297,476 .. 171,810,779 .. 15,988,698 
80,705,000 .. 96,267,000 .. 174,141,000 .. 18,510,000 
84,019,638 .. 96,907,970 .. 188,888,670 .. 12,598,771 
$3,590,000 .. 94,872,000 ., 188,557,000 .. 11,893,000 
82,510,000 .. 100,641,000 .. 188,088,000 .. 11,978,000 
$2,835,000 .. 104,350,000 .. 190,808,000 .. 14,379,000 
27,122,000 .. 88,589,000 .. 170,846,000 .. 14,821,000 
23,899,000 .. 81,123,000 .. 154,210,000 .. 29,814,000 
22,710,000 .. 92,638,000 .. 161,857,000 .. 385,071,000 
24,079,000 .. 98,921,000 .. 178,853,000 .. 3,597,000 
26,605,407 .. 101,218,691 .. 186,187,899 .. 29,905,295 
28,507,000 .. 108,170,000 .. 192,150,000 .. 28,335,000 
27,979,000 .. 109,240,000 .. 190,428,000 .. 26,514,000 
26,759,000 .. 99,597,000 .. 185,027,000 .. 22,267,000 
27,970,000 .. 103,106,000 .. 182,420,000 .. 22,026,000 
29,959,000 .. 102,109,000 .. 191,162,000 .. 20,921,000 
29,441,159 .. 109,S89,ST1 .. 195,288,848 .. 24,620,528 
28,839,194 .. 110,465,548 .. 196,908,063 .. 24,592,219 
$1,759,000 .. 116,190,000 .. 200,113,000 .. 21,710,000 
23,239,000 .. 110,661,000 .. 202,241,000 .. 26,427,000 


111,821,000 .. 













The number of banks, banking associations and individual bankers 
actually doing business in this State, on the 30th day of September last, 
was 306, and 37 were cither closing their own affairs or are insolvent, 
and their business is being closed by this department, leaving 343 open 
bank accounts upon the books of this office. 

The entire emission of bank notes from the Bank Department, in- 
cluding that of incorporated banks, banking associations and individual 
bankers, is $38,034,800, against $36,581,276 in 1859, being,an increase 
during the past fiscal year of $1,453,524, 






























Chambers of Commerce and Boards of Trade. 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE AND BOARDS OF TRADE. 





I. New-Yorr. II. Bosron. II. Monrrean. 


Monthly Meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New- 
York, Thursday, June 6th, 


Election of New Members—Medals for the Officers and Men who Garrisoned Fort 
Sumter and Fort Pickens—Flax in place of Cotton—Improvements of Fortifica- 
~~ in ¥ Harbor of New-York— uttons in relation to the Death of Mr. 

OFFMAN, éc. 


Tue regular monthly meeting of the Chamber of Commerce was held 
at their rooms Thursday, June 6th, at one o’clock P. M., the President, 
Petatian Perit, Bag in the chair. 

The following gentlemen, proposed at the last monthly meeting, were 
elected members of the Chamber: 


Josran S, Bernet, 125 Front-street. | Henny G. Reeve, 231 Front-street. 
S. Dz W. Bioopeoop, 110 B’way. | Livinesron Satrer.er, 56 Wall-st. 
Cuartes Butter, 12 Wall-street. |Gzo. G. Spencer, 106 Front-street. 
Tuomas N. Dare, 18 Warren-street. {Henry F. Vat, 29 Nassau-street. 
SamveE. Jaupon, 54 Wall-street. {Samuzt Wermonrg, 59 Pine-street. 
Wuutam P. Joys, 109 Wall-street.! Wu. Aue. Wurrz, 63 Broadway. 


On motion of Prosper M. Wetmore, the proposed amendments to the 
by-laws relating to the election, on the 2d May last, of a committee of 
arbitration, to whom all mercantile disputes should be referred, the 
proceedings were confirmed as the action of the Chamber. In connec- 
tion with this subject Mr. Oppyxe, the chairman of the Arbitration Com- 
mittee, announced that the committee was organized and prepared to 
transact any business that might be referred to them. 

Mr. Roya Puevps, in rising to introduce a subject, which he said did 
not properly come within the line of business for which the Chamber 
was created to consider, wished first to apologize for bringing forward a 
matter which, in reality, was irrelevant. But he had been requested by 
a distinguished gentleman, whom they all knew well, to bring before the 
Chamber the propriety of doing something to commemorate the gallan 
of the garrison at Fort Sumter, particularly of the men. The idea whic 
had been thus suggested to him harmonized so entirely with his own sen- 
timents that he had concluded to present it, and he had no doubt they 
would take up the question, although it was strictly outside the usual 
occupation of the Chamber. He proposed the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee of this Chamber, after consul- 
tation with and subject to the approval of Colonel AnpErson or his second 
in command, cause to be prepared a suitable medal for each of the soldiers 
and non-commissioned officers of the late garrison of Fort Sumter, and to 
have them presented to them at as early a day as possible, at the expense of 
this Chamber. 

In presenting some remarks explaining the reasons why he offered the 
VOL, XLY.—NO. I. 6 
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resolution, Mr. Pugtrs said it would be observed that he had taken no 
notice of the officers; but his principal object was that notice should be 
taken of the soldiers, without whose cheerful acquiescence in the wishes 
of the officers it would have been impossible that so much honor should 
have been reflected upon our flag in the manner in which it was sur- 
rendered. Another reason was, that the soldiers in the service of our 
country, republican and democratic as it is, have a less opportunity for 
distinction open to them than the soldiers of any other country in the 
world. Our officers were always called from the higher classes of society, 
and educated at public expense. There were few instances wherein a 
soldier in the lar army rose to the distinction of an officer. A dif- 
ferent state ot things exists in the French and English armies, where 
brave men were taken out of the ranks, rewarded with promotion and 
decorated by their sovereigns. Reward in our service was made only 
through an act of Congress, which was acumbersome mode. He knew 
there was a deep — felt by the merchants and every class of peo- 
ple in the country with the soldiers, and when conduct like that of the 

ison of Fort Sumter, who stood at their posts when there was almost 
a forlorn hope, and who, when the national flag was stricken down, 
brought it tenderly in their arms, as it were, to this city, he thought 
something should be done to reward them. He made a distinction be- 
tween the men and the officers, not because he wished to disparage the 
conduct of the latter, but because while the officers had received many 
attentions which showed that their services were appreciated, the men 
had not; therefore he hoped the resolution would be adopted without 
the amendment, and that the style and price of the medals would be left 
entirely to the judgment of the Executive Committee. 

Mr. Gores W. Brunt seconded the resolution, moving an amend- 
ment that the garrison of Fort Pickens, which was under command of 
Lieutenant Stemmer, be added to the list. 

Mr. Gzoreg Opprxe thought it would be an indirect censure upon the 
officers to leave them out, and he moved that they be included. This 
suggestion was accepted by Mr. Biunr. 

ir. Peps was sorry, he said, to be compelled to object to the amend- 
ment. He saw no good reason to include the command of Lieut. Siem- 
MER, particularly as it would destroy the distinctive point which he wished 
to establish in rewarding the garrison of Fort Sumter. The defence of 
Fort Sumter, and the attention which that garrison attracted from the 
people of the United States, required some special recognition. It was 
the first firing upon any important post at the flag of their country, by 
our very mistaken and very rash brethren at the South. That act pro- 
duced such a revolution in sentiment as had never before been experienced 
in this country. It had united men of the North who had different 
party preferences, and brought them to the sustainment of the govern- 
ment in its efforts to put down this rebellion at the South. It was the 
gallant conduct of that garrison which produced that result. Fort Sum- 
ter was spoken of all over the world. From there went forth the electric 
spark which was to save the honor of the constitution; and he wanted 
to confine his motion specially to Fort Sumter on that account. He 
hoped Mr. Biunr would withdraw his amendment. 

r. Dennine Dugr said he hoped it would not be withdrawn, for if 
it should be, he would renew it. 
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The resolution was modified so as to include the officers and garrison 
which were under command of Major Anperson at Fort Sumter, and 
Lieutenant Stemmer at Fort Pickens, and as amended was adopted, viz. : 


Resolved, That the Ezecutive Committee of the Chamber cause to be 
prepared a suitable medal for each of the officers and soldiers of the late 
garrison of Fort Sumter, under command of Major Rosert AnpErson, 
and of Fort Pickens, under command of Lieutenant Apam J. Stemmrs, 
and that the same be presented to them at the earliest day possible, at the 
expense of the Chamber. 

Mr. Samust B. Rueetss presented the following resolution for the 
consideration of the Chamber : 

Resolved, That it be referred to a committee of members of the 
Chamber of Commerce of New-York, to inquire and report as to the pro- 
gress made in chemical, mechanical or other processes for substituting the 


fiber of flax for that of cotton. 

Mr. Groner W. Buunt seconded the resolution. (Specimens of hats, 
hosiery and felt cloth, manufactured from the fiber of flax, were exhibit- 
ed to the members.) 

Mr. Rueeizs in moving the resolution, said that the subject of in- 
quiry which it proposed was of importance, not only in an industrial and 
commercial point of view, but had recently acquired a vastly increased 
interest in its national and high political bearings. It is not merely a 
question, large as that might be, of the employment of millions of acres 
of our lands, and hundreds of thousands of our rural population in a 
new branch of prosperous industry, nor yet of the increased stimulus to 
manufactures and commerce, in the fabrication and transportation of a 
material, as yet nearly unknown. The great question really is, to dis- 
cover, if possible, the means of commercial and political emancipation 
from the dominion of that virtual monopoly in the = of cotton, 
by a comparatively small section of our republic, which has not only in- 
volved it in civil war, but is now greatly endangering the peace of the 
civilized world. It is to determine whether we shall or shall not submit, 
without a struggle, to a giant monopoly, which emboldens its possessor 
to dictate, not only law and government, but morals and manners to all 
mankind. We need not dwell on the dangerous and galling character of 
this pretension. It is already sufficiently manifest, both in commerce and 
politics, leading at once to the most energetic efforts by Great Britain 
and its subjects, to penetrate every region of the globe, to discover and 
develop such new sources of supply as shall ree them from their present 
dependence on the cotton regions of our North American continent. 
These efforts have been so far successful as to induce the belief, that 
within a moderate period adequate supplies will be forthcoming for the 
use of the world. It need hardly be urged that this great effort for the 
commercial emancipation of the civilized nations of the earth would be 
materially aided by the discovery and cheap production of any material 
which could take the place of cotton to any considerable extent. It is, 
therefore, to this subject, that the attention of the Chamber of Com- 
merce is now respectfully requested, as a proper subject of attention and 
thorough inquiry. Without pretending in any way to prejudge the re- 
sults of such an examination, it may safely be asserted that the facts al- 
ready ascertained, in respect to the progress made in this country to sub- 
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stitute the fiber of flax for that of cotton, will entitle the subject to a 
full examination bya committee of this body. ; 

The idea. of substituting the fiber of flax for that of cotton wie 
means anew one. . It was proposed in d as early as the year 1775, 
and with partial success, and repeatedly afterwards in any, Bohemia 
and other parts of Europe, by various processes 8 in the years 
1780, 1801, 1803 and 1816. It was in the year 1850 that the Cheva- 
lier Cuavssen obtained his patent in England for extricating the fiber of 
flax by means of chemical agencies, in lieu of the former tedious, waste- 
ful and unhealthy process of rotting by dew or standing water. The 
importance of the suggestion excited at once the attention of our highly 
intelligent and patriotic fellow-countryman, Mr. Apsorr Lawrence, then 
in London as American minister, and at his instance the subject was 
carefully examined in the year 1851, by a committee of the legislature 
of Massachusetts: The chemical process of CLaussen, improved, as is 
said, by subsequent discoverers, after the delays incident to all new in- 
ventions, has proved so far successful, that the flax fiber thus extracted 
and prepared is now successfully manufactured in considerable quantities 
in various parts of New-England. 

The precise details, and the character, value and cost of the fabric will 
necessarily form the subject of the careful scrutiny of the committee. 
In addition to these chemical agencies for extricating the fiber, mainly 
by solutions of acids and alkalies, another very interesting process of a 
mechanical character has lately been proposed, and oes to be ag 

t 


successful, by employing condensed steam as a disintegrating agent. 
deserves the most attentive examination, it being claimed by the inven- 
tors that the flax fiber may be thereby prepared with great expedition 


and economy, so that it can be afforded in large quantities for a price 
not exceeding eight cents per pound. It is further stated, that an acre 
of flax land will yield a sufficient quantity to afford the material for a 
bale of fiber of about 400 pounds. It should be distinctly understood 
that the fiber of flax is not identical with that of cotton, in a botanical 
and physiological sense, but that they are greatly alike in color, weight 
and durability. It is by no means expected that it will wholly take the 

of cotton, in all its varieties of fabric, but, according to present in- 
dications, it is claimed that it wer promises to prove as a substitute for 
at least a portion of the coarser fabrics. Should it prove to be a substi- 
tute to any considerable extent, it must materially influence or hasten the 
solution of that great problem of the supply of cotton which is now agi- 
tating the various governments of the civilized world. 

Mr. Ricuarp Latuers ho the -resolution would not pass. He 
thought that the Chamber, which was devoted more especially to com- 
mercial interests, should not fritter away its energies upon subjects of 
that kind. He did not think the arguments presented in favor of the 
resolution were as happy as they might be. Mr. Laturrs had travelled 
extensively in the South recently, and he found, he said, in nearly all 
cases, that the poses of the South whose interests were connected with 
cotton, while they yielded to the storm which was blowing over them, 
yet cherished a strong affection for the Union. Therefore he deprecated 
any action that would be calculated to throw firebrands in the midst of the 
Union-loving people of the South, and oppose our government in effecting 
the establishing of the bond of Union throughout the country. The 
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oman of the United States, he thought, was desirous of fostering 
egitimate industry in the South as well as in the North. He wanted us 
to show these Southern Union men that we did not want to put down 
their institution, but to put down this revolt. When the ment 
which had just been advanced by the preceding speaker should be read 
in the South the idea it would convey would be, that instead of afford- 
ing them protection and peace, we were anxious to destroy their indus- 

It was not true that the production and handling of cotton tended 
to divide this country; but, on the contrary, it tended to hold the sec- 
tions her. He gloried in the sentiments enunciated by the Sec- 
retary of State, that the Union was not to be dissolved peaceably or 
otherwise, He was sorry there was not more Union sentiment in the 
South; but what did exist there was like leaven, and its influence would 
be felt. He was glad of the power the South commanded by her cotton, 
and the effect which the prospect of a short supply was producing te 
England, for he regarded that staple not as the capital of the South, but 
the capital of the whole country. We had no intention of looking to a 
separation ; but that resolution looked very much to a separation. The 
Southern demagogues had taught their people to hate every thing that 
came from New England; but he hoped that a similar spirit would not 
be engendered by the North against the South. He hoped the resolu- 
tion would not be adopted. 

Mr. Rorau Puetps hoped that the debate would close, and that the 
resolution would not prevail. 

Mr. Dver spoke briefly in favor of its adoption; for he saw no reason 
why King Flax should not have as fair a trial as King Cotton. 

Mr. Rueetxs distinctly disclaimed any intention of disloyalty to the 
Union, and said he was surprised to hear such an intimation, when they 
knew that through the whole course of his life he had cherished the idea 
that, as cotton was providentially placed, the country must of necessity 
be held together. 

After a few remarks from Mr. Oppyxg, in support of the measure, the 
resolution, on motion of Mr. Pur.ps, was laid on the table, to be taken 
up at a future day. : 

Mr. Buunrt offered a resolution to the effect, that as other governments 
were building iron-plated steamships, calculated to resist the most im- 
roe ns now in use, the Chamber urge the government of the 

nited States to build a number of those iron-plated steamships, and to 
complete the fortifications in the harbor of New-York, especially the 
one at Sandy Hook. 

It was stated by several members that the fortifications at Sandy Hook 
were the most important of all, and should be immediately completed. 

The PrestpEent suggested that several distinct measures might be re- 
quired in relation to these fortifications, and thought that it would be 
better for the subject to go to a committee. 

Mr. Prosper M. Wermore entirely concurred in this view, and thought 
we might soon be involved in a war with Continental Europe, for which 
it was our duty to prepare. 

Finally the subject was disposed of, for the present, by the adoption 
of the following resolution : 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to inquire into the present 
state of the defences of this port, and, if found defective, to prepare a 
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memorial to government on the subject, to be submitted to the Chamber for 
tts action. 

Messrs. Oppyxe, Biunr, Marswatt, Durr and Nyx were named as 
the committee. 

- Mr. Puetps presented the following resolutions, which were adopted : 

Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce and merchants of New- 
York, representing the unanimous sense of their body, record with sincere 
grief, and with high respect for his virtues, the death of Linptey Murray 
Horrman, a member of this Chamber for many years past, who departed 
this life yesterday. 

Resolved, That as a merchant, his industry, his systematic attention to 
business, his unwavering good faith and fidelity, his unspotted honor and 
unstained integrity, entitle him to a lasting good name in the commercial 
annals of our country. 

Resolved, That we equally declare our high esteem for his virtues as a 
man, for his kindness of heart, his liberality in useful public enterprises, 
and his activity in works of charity ; for his modesty, and alse for his 
elevated Christian spirit; and for the unostentatious simplicity and 
blameless purity of his private life. 

Resolved, That in common with the whole commercial community of 
this city, by whom he has been so long known and esteemed, we respect- 
fully tender our sympathy to his mourning relatives and Hriends, and 
that these resolutions be communicated to them asa last mark of our 
res 

evolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted by the Secre- 
tary to the family of the deceased member. 


The Secretary reported that the Annual Report of the Chamber for 

the past year had se completed, and copies were now ready for dis- 

tribution ¢ for the use of the members. 

Pe following nominations were made June 6th, for election July 
1861 : 


Nominated by 
Hvuau N. Camp, 149 Pearl-street, Bensamin H. Fretp. 
Samve. Coueare, 4 Dutch-street, Eeisto P. Fassri. 
Cnarzes Drwon, 73 South-street, Cates Barstow. 
Joun Eanrr, 40 Wall-street, Cazes F., Linps.ey. 
Wiuram Lye, 34 Cedar-street, J. Surra Homans. 
Tomas Ricuarpson, 15 Broadway, Danret Oapen. 
James A. Roosevett, 94 Maiden Tan J. Lex Smita. 
Turopore Roosevett, 94 Maiden Lane, J. Lee Sirs. 
Barnet L. Soromon, 369 Broadway, Joun H. Lye. 


As the first Thursday in July will fall on the anniversary of our 
national independence, the Chamber adjourned to meet on Wednesday, 
the 3d day of July. 


Monthly Meeting of the Boston Board of Trade. 


At a meeting of the government at the rooms of the Board, No. 55 
Merchants’ Exchange, on Monday, June 3, 1861, Vice-President Ricuarp- 
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son in the chair, the committee on the present crisis presented their 
second report, as follows: 

On the 7th of May. your committee met Hzwry L. Wurtine, Esq., of the 
United States Coast Survey, at his request, to consider the subject of fit- 
ting out a fleet of fishing vessels to assist the blockading squadron on the 
Southern coast. 

Mr, Wuitine, who was direct from Washington, exhibited a paper 
signed by Commodore Pautpine, of the United States Navy, ja fol. 
lowed in a verbal statement of the views and ———— of the Commo- 
dore, in behalf, as was understood, of the Navy Department. This inter- 
view resulted in a second on the next day, when, by our invitation, several 
owners of fishing vessels and gentlemen engaged in business here and 
elsewhere were present. At the meeting on the 8th ult. Mr. Wurtine 
again stated the objects of the government, and was followed by Com- 
mander Surn, of the United States Navy, substantially in concurrence. 

After further discussion on the part of our own citizens, voted, on mo- 
tion of Atsert G. Browne, Esq., that the chair appoint a committee of 
five to report the terms on which a fleet of from fifty to one hundred 
vessels of, from fifty to one hundred tons burthen would be equipped for 
the proposed service. 

This committee performed the duty assigned before the adjournment, 
and a written agreement, signed by several highly responsible persons, 
was prepared at the instant and delivered to Mr. Wurtine for the con- 
sideration of the Navy Department, which gave a specific answer to each 
question propounded by Com. Pautpine. 

Having thus initiated the measure, your committee, as in the case of 
the “ Massachusetts Soldiers’ Fund,” left the further prosecution of it to 
others, and especially to the committee of five. But, as Mr. Browne, 
the chairman of that committee, has placed in our hands a copy of Mr. 
Waurrtrne’s letter to him, after a conference with Com. Pautpine at Wash- 
ington, as well as a copy of his reply, we may remark that no arrange- 
ment has been made. Indeed, it seems by this correspondence that the 
Navy Department has abandoned the plan as concerns the present sea- 
son, at least, to our regret, since we cannot but believe that a fleet of the 
kind ag ae composed of vessels of the most approved models, and 
manned by intelligent, energetic and brave seamen, who are thoroughly 
acquainted with every inlet and harbor between the Bay of Chaleur and 
the Gulf of Mexico, would prove of immense importance to the steamers 
and other ships of the navy in the existing blockade of the ports of the 
so-styled Confederate States. 

Respectfully submitted. 
Joun T. Hearn, F. W. Lincoty, Jr., 
R. B. Forsegs, Garpver Brewer. 
Office Rooms Board of Trade, Boston, June 1, 1861. 


Annual Meeting of the Montreal Board of Trade. 
Report of the Council of the Montreal Board of Trade for the year ending March 31, 1861. 
The Council, in submitting their report, would. beg to refer, as briefly 
as possible, to some of the various matters which have engaged their at- 


_ tention since the last annual meeting. bs 
The questions of assuming Lake St. Peter debt, and the abolition of 
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tonnage-dues on sea-going vessels so frequently urged by their predeces- 
sors, were again brought before the government and Parliament. The 
Pacer yaa Homey that the improvement of the river between 
Quebec and Montreal was. a public and not a local work—that, from the 

peni the channel, a much larger class of ships could now ascend 
to Montreal from sea, and that in consequence, the rates of freight in- 
wards and outwards since the improvement had been made had gradu- 
ally decreased, a result in which the producers and consumers of the 
country were alike interested. The Council are glad to be able to say 
that the government, by an act of last session, finally abolished all lake 
and river dues on shipping from sea, coming to Montreal, and assumed as 
a provincial debt the expense of deepening and improving the river and 


Lake St. Peter. 
A memorial, numerously signed by members of the Board, in reference 


to a custom which has prevailed at this port, of charging for every pack- 
taken to the sahinlaioae warehouse, was seary, oe Ba the Council, 


who, after a careful consideration of all the facts, concurred in opinion 
that the practice (which does not prevail at other ports) should be abol- 
ished 


A memorial to this effect was forwarded to the finance minister, but 
no action has yet been taken thereon, and the Council would invite the 
attention of their successors to this matter. 

A bill having been introduced into Parliament, providing for a change 
in the law respecting the pilotage of vessels below Quebec, the Council, 
assisted by the Quebec Board of Trade, successfully opposed its obnoxious 
provisions. The Council, however, regret that notwithstanding their ear- 
nest representations to the government, on the necessity of a change be- 
ing made in the system by which the pilots between Quebec and 
Montreal are now paid on the tonnage of the ship instead of by the 
draft of water, no notice whatever has been taken of the subject. The 
efforts made by the Trinity Board and the Harbor Commissioners have 
been attended with no better result. It must be remembered, that until 
a new system of remuneration shall compel pilots to become thoroughly 
acquainted with the new channel and improvements, the advantage of 
the large outlay on these works is to a great extent lost. 

From various facts brought before the attention of the Council, it is 
apparent that the returns of produce received by canal and river have 
been most imperfect ; and the Council have urged on the commissioner 
of customs the necessity of obliging all vessels descending the river or 
canal, filing a duplicate manifest of all cargo at the canal office. 

The serious losses and inconvenience which resulted from the robbery 
of Canadian mails en route to the United States, induced the Council to 
open a correspondence with the post-office department, and to make 
some suggestions in reference to the future safe conduct of this most im- 
portant service. They have also lately addressed the Postmaster-Gene- 
ral on the subject of forwarding mails for New-York and Boston by the 
night express trains recently established, who concurred in opinion with 
the Council, that a great advantage would thereby be secured to the 
mercantile community ; that he had entered into correspondence with the 
Postmaster-General of the United States on the subject, and that no ef- 
fort of his would be wanting to carry out the proposed arrangement. 

The advantages. which resulted from the construction of the Grand 
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Trunk Railway and from the Victoria Bridge to the commerce of the 
province, and particularly to the trade of Montreal, are annually made 
more apparent ; and the import trade in dry goods, hardware and gro- 
ceries have advantages from the railway for distribution of goods to all 
points that must more and more tend to make Montreal a place where 
stocks can be most profitably held. The Council, however, deem 
it their duty to notice the business arrangements of the company, under 
which produce and other property is carried from distant points in the 
United States to this place and to Portland at cheaper pro rata rates 
than the same produce and property is carried from one point in Canada 
to another. The Parliament, in granting the company an act of incor- 
poration, no doubt intended that the produce of the people of Canada 
should at all times be carried at the same mileage as the produce or 
property of ci, ea Whatever may be the rates which the Grand 

nk ifr, eem it necessary to charge for any service performed, 
let that chai uniform, and paid by all its customers alike. Nor is it 
only from the cheaper rates at which produce is carried from forei 
states that Canada trade suffers, for ak has been the amount of the 
foreign freight on the road that the company have been unable to do 
even a small portion of the local produce trade. 

Although the efforts made last year by the Council of the Board in 
conjunction with the corporation of the city, the Grand Trunk Company 
and Harbor Commissioners were successful as to deciding on the best 
site for a nger and local freight station for the Grand Trunk Com- 

y, nothing has yet been done in their construction. This is much to 

regretted, as it is difficult to estimate the loss to the company and to 
the trade of the city, arising out of the present means of transacting bu- 
siness at Point St. Charles. 

The Board being represented in the Harbor Commission, it is proper 
to state here, that the commissioners are pushing forward to completion 
the twenty feet channel at lowest water and lowest tide between this city 
and Quebec, and it is expected the same will be finished in 1863. In the 
harbor a channel from the foot of the Lachine Canal to opposite St. 
Helen’s Island, of 300 feet wide and twenty feet deep at low water, is 
pe te progressing and will probably be completed in 1863. A new 
w and basin, specially adapted for and capable of berthing three 
ocean steamers, is completed. Several deep water-berths for sailing ves- 
sels have been obtained by dredging below the island wharf, and a con- 
tract has been given out by the commissioners for the construction of a 
new wharf running down from the end of the Victoria Pier. This 
wharf will be made accessible to vessels drawing twenty feet at lowest water, 
and will accommodate about ten large ships. Extensive as these improve- 
ments may appear, the Council are of opinion that the increase of the 
trade of the port warrants their construction, and there can be no ques- 
tion that far greater outlay must yet be made, and important additional 
facilities be created, before all the advantages possessed by Montreal, as a 
receiving and distributing point, can be made apparent. 

The Council regret that no adequate measures have yet been adopted 
by government to enable the St. Lawrence route from the upper lakes 
to compete in cheapness with the route through the Erie Canal to New- 
York and the New-England States. The means by which this desirable 
result might be accomplished have, since 1848, been constantly urged by 
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this Board on the attention of the government, but hitherto without 
effect, and when it is considered that with our canals and railways com- 
we fail to attract:more than seven per cent. of the trade of Western 
and the Western States down the St. Lawrence, and that ninety- 
three per cent. of that interior trade flows through the canals and over 
the rail-roads of New-York, such a statement ought to command the at- 
tention of the country. A the receipts at Montreal: of flour, 
wheat, peas, corn, barley and oats have increased from equal to 3,793,907 
bushels in 1859, to 6,558,245 in 1860; yet at New-York, equal to 
52,787,190 bushels were received in 1860, against 28,224,340 in 1859, 
showing a larger ‘ons ral increase, and indicating the magnitude of 
that business we have the opportunity to share. ~ 
In view of these facts the Council are of opinion that without an en- 
ent of the Welland Canal, and the construction of a canal into 
Champlain, as so often urged by the Board, the trade of Western 
Canada and the Western States must continue to flow as now through 
American channels, leaving our Canadian canals and railways compara- 
tively deserted, and consequently unremunerative, while the interest in 
the capital invested in these public works has to be paid by excessive du- 
ties on imports, The Council refer to this important matter because 
they desire to express their decided belief, that with the navigation im- 
proved and perfected, and the facilities for water power at Montreal de- 
veloped, this port would control an enormous trade in western produce 
as the most advantageous point for distribution, with reference to either 
home sero sg or foreign demand, while the cheap return tonnage 
furnished would greatly benefit the St. Lawrence as a competing route 
for imports to the Western States. 

The subject of a bankrupt law will probably engage the attention of 
the legislature at its present sitting, and this importent question should 
at once receive the attention of the Board. The Counci: are, however, 
strongly of opinion that any such act should apply to both sections of 
the province; that it should be very simple in its provisions, defining 
iting what are acts of insolvency, affording speedy and inexpensive 
means for creditors becoming possessed of the debtors’ effects ; and while 
protecting the honest, should provide means of signally punishing the 
fraudulent trader. Numerously signed memorials having been presented 
‘to the Council, asking for certain alterations of the constitution, and for 
an improvement in the efficiency of the Board of Arbitration, the mat- 
ter was placed in the hands of a committee, who reported in favor of a 
new by-law extending the period of voting for office-bearers and making 
other suggestions which were prepared to be laid before the last quarterly 
meeting, but which, in consequence of there being no quorum, must now 
be laid before the annual meeting. 

The retiring Council recommend to their successors’ attention the 
question of securing inspection of grain at this port, and they would also 
urge the importance of a Port Warden’s office being created, whose duties 
would be the survey of vessels in loading and discharging, under such 

ations as might be found in the custom of other ports; there can 
be no doubt that rates of insurance by the St. Lawrence might be there- 
by considerably reduced. 
Joun Youne, President. 


Montreal, 23d March, 1861. 





NAUTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 





NEW LIGHTS ESTABLISHED. 


I. Sunrwam Ervez. II. Toex’s Istanp. III. Fixep Rep Lieut at KaTAKOLO, (WEST COAST OF 
tar Morga.) IV. Avcanapa Is.anp, (east coast oF Masonoa.) V. Coruna, (SPAIN.) 


The following infotmation is communicated through the Light-House 
Board at Washington for the information of merchants : 


1, Light-Vessel off mouth of Surinam River.—Official information 
has been received, through the Department of State, that the light-ship 
moored off the mouth of Surinam River is to be anchored in a different 
position on the first of April, 1861, as follows: In place of being an- 
chored outside of the buoys, (there being three,) it is to be placed at the 
second, in sixteen feet water, low tide, Sram’s Point bearing south 46° 
east. The burnt bush, south 81° east. The outer buoy, north 4° west. 

The x hi is white, and can be seen about eight miles in clear weather. 

According to former advice, vessels making land to the windward, in 
the night, will do well to anchor till daylight. 


2. Light-House at Turk’s Island.—Official information has been re- 
ceived, through the Department of State, that a light-house has been 
erected on the north point of Grand Turk Island, showing a white light, 
revolving every 27 seconds, with a continued dim light between intervals 
of the strong flashes. 

The tower is 60 feet in height, painted white, and is situated 400 yards 
S. 50° W. of the extremity of the point, with a focal plane elevated 110 
feet above the mean level of the sea. 

The position of the light is, latitude 21° 32’ north. Longitude 71° 7’ 
40” west. 

The light is visible from all points, except where it is eclipsed by the 
io lying to the southward of the Grand Turk. The fixed part of the 
light will, under favorable conditions of atmosphere, be visible from a 
height of 10 feet above the level of the sea at a distance of 7 nautical 
miles, whilst the flash will be visible 15 nautical miles. 

Directions.—Vessels running for the Turk’s Island passage from the 
northward must endeavor to make the light on a bearing to the west- 
ward of south, as its range does not extend sufficiently far to guard 
against the dangers lying off Cape Comete, East Caicos. 

A reef runs off from the north point of Grand Turk. Its extreme 
bears from the light N. E., (magnetic,) distant three miles, and from 
thence extends southerly, and runs parallel with the east side of the Cay 
at the distance of two miles; and, consequently, vessels, on making the 
light between the bearings of 8S. W. and W. should (if intending to take 
the Turk’s Island passage) be careful to avoid that danger. 

On the bearing of south the light may be safely approached to within 
two miles, and have the passage open. This light cannot be seen from 
the dangers at the southern entrance of Turk’s Island passage. ~ 






















MeprrerRANEAN— West Coast or Morza. 


3. Fized Red Light at Katakolo.—Ofiicial information has been received, 
that on and after the 6th day of February, 1861, a light would be exhib- 
ited from the extremity of the jetty in the course of construction at the 
port of Katakolo, situated in the bay of that name, on the east side of 
“ape Katakolo, on west coast of the Morea. 

e light is a fixed red light, placed at an elevation of 33 feet above 
the mean level of the sea, and should be seen in clear weather, from the 
deck of a ship, at a distance of four miles. 

The light-house is of skeleton wood-work, at the gnd of the jetty, and 
at 240 yards from the shore. Its approximate position is given in lat. 
87° 41’ 30” N., long. 21° 24’ 9” E., or by the admiralty charts, in 37° 
39’ 10” N., long. 21° 20’ 50” east of Greenwich. 
















Masorca, East Coast. 





4. Fized Light on Aucanada Island.—Ofiicial information has been re- 
ceived, thaton and after the 15th day of May, 1861, a light will be ex- 
hibited from a light-house recently erected on the east and highest part 
of the island of Aucanada, in Alcudia Bay, east coast of Majorca. 

The light will be a fixed white light, placed at an elevation of 77 feet 
above the mean level of the sea, and a oF be seen in clear weather, 
from the deck of a ship, at a distance of nine miles. The illuminating 
apparatus is dioptric, or by lenses, of the sixth order. 

e tower is circular, 49 feet high, painted white, and surmounted by 
a white lantern. It rises from the centre of the keeper’s dwelling, and 
its position is in lat. 39° 49’ 50” N., long. 3° 12’ 24” east of Greenwich. 













Ariantic—Spain, Norrn Coast. 









5. Fixed Light at Coruna.—Ofiicial information has been received, that 
on and after the 15th day of May, 1861, a light will be exhibited 
from a tower recently erected on the platform of the castle of St. 
Antonio, at the north side of the entrance to Coruna. 

The light will be a white fized light, placed at an elevation of 56 feet 
above the mean level of the sea, and should be seen in clear weather, from 
the deck of a ship, at a distance of ten miles. The illuminating appara- 
tus is dioptric, or by lenses, of the fifth order. 

The tower is twenty feet high, painted green, and surmounted with a 
white lantern, It rises from the centre of the keeper’s dwelling, which 
is also painted green, and stands in lat, 43° 22' N., long. 8° 23’ 6” 
west of Greenwich. 

Position of the Cartaya Light-house.—Also, that the position of the 
light at Cartaya, on the left bank at the entrance of the river of Las 
Piedras, on the southwest coast of Andalucia, should be lat. 37° 11’ 50” N., 
long. 7° 1’ 6" west of Greenwich. 
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COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS. 





TRANSPORTATION IN BOND TO CERTAIN PORTS DISCONTINUED. 


The control of the warehouses of the government in the several States 
of South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Florida and 
Texas, having been usurped under the alleged authority of those States, 
and the officers of the customs acting under the authority of the United 
States having been forcibly excluded from their proper functions in the 
custody of merchandise and superintendence of the entries for warehousing 
and withdrawal, it has become impracticable to continue the privilege of 
bonding for transportation to those ports. 

Collectors of the customs are accordingly hereby instructed that no 
entries for transportation in bond to those ports can be permitted until 
otherwise directed by this department. 

In the case of merchandise entered for transportation before the re- 
ceipt by collectors of these instructions, transportation bonds to the ports 
of South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Florida and 


Texas, will be cancelled on payment of the duties at the collector’s office 
at the port from which the goods were shi on the collector being 
satisfied, by the affidavit of the party, to be filed with the bond, that the 
merchandise arrived at the port of destination after the United States 
officers at such port had ceased to issue the lawful cancelling certificate. 


CUSTOMS REGULATIONS IN BRAZIL. 


The London Times contains the following communication regarding 
the recent customs regulations adopted by the Brazilian government : 


“Sir,—With reference to the obstructive policy on the part of the 
Brazilian government about the clearances of vessels, I hes you with 
particulars of its retrograde operation. The first vessel has just been 
cleared, after ten days’ tedious and continuous labor of nearly the entire 
staff of an office. It is no great figure of speech to say that acres of paper 
are required to clear a vessel. The vessel in question is a small craft, 
and, among other portions of her cargo, has about twenty tons of iron 
on board, which contain probably about five hundred bars in the whole. 
Now, the weight of every bar must be specified. This might have done 
very well in the olden times of Portuguese corruption, when ‘ rattage’ 
was charged in every account of sale, not excepted from iron and bra- 
ziers’ copper. The bills of lading are covered with figures and writing, 
and how or where to endorse one nobody can tell. The manifest is nearly 
fifty feet in length, and three _— have to be made out before the ves- 
sel can be cleared. The paper alone for the documents, exclusive of the 
bills of lading, actually cost 10s. Hitherto the conduct of the Brazilian 
government has been one of enlightenment and progress, and this sudden 
and unaccountable move of ‘backwardation’ has astonished and con- 
founded all her best friends. Among other foolish and other impolitic 
measures is the imposition of an export duty on coffee, under the absurd 
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notion that it will come out of the foreigner’s pocket instead of the plan- 
ter’s. If Brazil were the only coffee-producing country, then it would 
come out of the foreigner’s, and ultimately out of the consumer’s pocket ; 
but inasmuch as Brazil is only one out of many i i aarp coun- 
tries which com with her in foreign markets, it is clear it must be a 
tax on the Brazilian farmer, and eripp e his means of competition with 
other countries producing the article.” 

A meeting of merchants and brokers connected with the Brazilian 
trade was recently held at the Cotton Sales-room, Liverpool, for the pur- 
pose of considering the propriety of memorializing the Brazilian govern- 
ment on the subject of the vexatious detail in ships’ manifests required 
under the Brazilian tariff. Mr. W. C. Mizier occupied the chair, and 
eventually a committee was appointed to consider the advisability of ap- 
pealing direct! to the Brazilian Minister, or through the Chamber of 
Commerce, or both conjointly. 


TRADE OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 


It is understood that the new commercial treaties between Turkey on 
the one part, and England and France on the other, came into operation 
on the 13th of March. The change is likely to prove highly beneficial, 
and all countries will orony participate in its advantages. Under the 
commercial treaty of 1838 the import duties were fixed at five per cent., 
and the export duties at twelve per cent. By the present treaty, which 
is for twenty-eight years, with right of revisal in ten years, both the ex- 
port and import duties are to be placed, in the first instance, at a uniform 
rate of eight per cent. ad valorem, but with the condition that the export 
duties shall be reduced one per cent. annually for seven years, when they 
will be brought down to one per cent., which will then be permanent. 
This will clear the way for a vast and steady augmentation of trade, since 
the advance of the import duties from five to eight per cent., which is 
considered absolutely necessary to provide for the revenue of the country, 
will not, it is believed, even for the moment, have any appreciable effect in 
checking the consumption of foreign manufacturers ; while the reduction 
of the export duties gradually, to a point at which they will be merely 
nominal, will enable buyers to obtain much larger supplies of produce, 
the profits from which will lead the Turkish agriculturist to become, in 
a proportionate degree, a better customer in distant markets. Already 
the exports of Great Britain to Turkey are of an amount nearly equal to 
those of France, and far superior to those of Russia, the total last year 
being £4,408,000; while France, even under the: operation of the new 
treaty, did not take more than £5,249,000, and the amount to Russia was 
only £3,267,000. 

With d to the prospect of reforms in the interior fiscal adminis- 
tration of Turkey, it appears from recent advices that the government has 

iven assurances that a commencement shall at once be made—a project 
for the formation of a company to promote the growth of cotton in Asia 
Minor, in the district opened up by the Smyrna and Aidin Railway, hav- 
ing been entered into on that understanding. 

The new treaty embraces all parts of the Sultan’s dominions, including 
Egypt and the Danubian Principalities. 












THE FRENCH FISHERIES. 


The Moniteur contains a long report to the Emperor from M. Costs, of 
the Institute, “On the Organization of Fisheries, as regards the increase 
of the naval force of France.” He begins by stating that the production 
of oysters on the plan recommended by him, has taken such a prodigious 
development, that in the Ile de Ré alone, more than 3,000 men, who 
have come from the interior, have already established 1,500 parks, which 
produce annually about 378,000,000 oysters, of the value of 6,000,000f. 
to 8,000,000f. These men have also formed themselves into associations 
for the defence of their common interests. Those associations and others 
like them, which could be formed on different parts of the coast, might, 
instead of confining themselves to the production of oysters, establish 
parks for the production of soles, ray, turbot, lobsters, crabs, &c. But 
the formation of the parks would not only cost considerable sums, but 
would necessitate the employment of vessels in which the men could go 
out to sea to fish; and that course again would necessitate further outlay. 
As the men have not the funds to do all this, M. Cosrz suggests that 
advances shall be made to them by what are called the Maritime Caisses 
de Retraites, subject to the condition of their paying back three per cent. 
per month of the produce of their fishing, in addition to the three per 
cent. which they are already bound to pay to the said Caisses, in order to 
obtain relief in sickness or in old age. He adds, that such a payment 
would not be in any way burdensome to them, and would besides in time 
make them —— of vessels, parks, &c., paid for by the means of 
the advances. As several millions are granted annually for the encour- 
agement of the Newfoundland fisheries, M. Coste submits that there is 
nothing unreasonable in what he proposes, and he affirms that, if his 
suggestion be acted on, a vast increase would be made to the maritime 
population, which augmentation would naturally strengthen the Imperial 
navy. He likewise observes that the fishing associations which he wishes 
to see established would not only provide a large and constant supply of 
fish for the inland towns, and thereby create an important branch of 
trade, but might lead to obtaining fish, insects and plants in great quan- 
tities for manure.—London Times. 


TRADE WITH JAPAN. 


The following communication has been received by the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce from the Board of Trade :—Office of Committee 
of Privy Council for Trade, Whitehall, 8th April, 1861. Sir,—I am di- 
rected b the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade, to 
request that you will inform the Committee of the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce that they have received, through the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, a copy of a despatch from Her Majesty’s Minister in 
Japan, together with enclosures, consisting of a report, with patterns, 
chiefly of woven fabrics in cotton, specifying articles of this description 
suitable for the Japanese markets. The report and specimens may be 
inspected on application at this office. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, J. Em. Tennent. 


The Secretary of Chamber of Commerce, Manchester. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND THE AMERICAN WAR. 


The following proclamation, dated May 13, 1861, has been issued : 


Vicroria I.— Whereas, we are ily at peace with all Sovereigns, 
Powers and States, and whereas, hebtilon have unhappily commence 
between the government of the United States of America and certain 
States styling themselves the Confederate States of America, and whereas, 
we, being at peace with the government of the United States, have de- 
clared our royal determination to maintain a strict and impartial neutrality 
in the contest between the said contending aces : we, therefore, have 
thought fit, by and with the advice of our Privy Council, to issue this 
our royal proclamation. [The provisions of the Foreign Enlistment Act 
are here cited.] And we do hereby warn all our loving subjects, and all 
persons whatsoever entitled to our protection, that if any of them shall 
he in contempt of this our royal proclamation and of our high 

ispleasure, to do any acts in derogation of their duty as subjects of a 
neutral sovereign in the said contest, or in violation or in contravention 
of the law of nations, as for example, more especially, by entering into 
the military service of either of the said contending parties as commis- 
sioned or non-commissioned officers or soldiers ; or by serving as officers, 
sailors or marines on board any ship or vessel of war or transport of or 
in the service of either of the said contending niet or by serving as 
officers, sailors or marines on board any privateer bearing letters of marque 
of or from either of the said contending parties ; or by engaging to go or 
going to any place beyond the seas with intent to enlist or en in any 
such services; or by procuring, or attempting to procure within her 
majesty’s dominions, at home or abroad, otherwise to do so; or by 
fitting out, arming or equiping any ship or vessel to be employed as a 
ship of war or privateer or transport by either of the said contending 
parties; or by breaking or endeavoring to break any blockade lawfully 
and actually established by or on behalf of either of the said contending 
parties ; or by carrying officers, soldiers, despatches, arms, military stores 
or materials, or any article or articles considered and deemed to be con- 
traband of war, according to the law or modern usage of nations, for the 
use or service of either of the said contending parties. All persons so 
offending will incur and be liable to the several penalties and penal con- 
sequences by the said statute or by the law of nations in that behalf 
imposed and decreed. 

And we do hereby declare, that all our subjects and persons entitled 
to our protection, who may misconduct themselves in the premises, will 
do so at their peril and of their own wrong, and that they will in nowise 
obtain any protection from us against any liabilities or penal consequences, 
but will, on the contrary, incur our hi 4 displeasure by such misconduct. 
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THE DUTY ON COFFEE. 


Boston, June 13th, 1861. 


To the Editors of the Merchants’ Magazine : 


AGREEABLY to your request, at the time of our conversation about the 
effect of a duty on coffee, and the revenue to be derived therefrom, I now 
ive you my views in writing, and more in detail, in relation to the same. 
he first and most important point to consider is, I think, the rate of 
duty that will give the most revenue at the least cost to the consumer 
and the country. 

In order to come at this, we have next to consider the extent of con- 
sumption and the effect of price upon it. We have found the. past year 
of 1860, that the range of prices for good and best qualities of Rio coffee, 
if 12 @ 144 cents per Ib., say is 15 @ 20 per cent. above the average of 
the two or three previous years, has not decreased consumption to the 
extent of the rise in price against an average sale or consumption, as 
commonly estimated, for several years previous, of 220,000,000 @ 
225,000,000 Ibs. per year. We have sold, last year, about 190,000,000 
Ibs. from first hands. The stock remaining in second and consumers’ 
hands, however, at the end of the year, being much smaller than usual, 
it follows that the actual consumption was more than 190,000,000 Ibs. 
It is fair to assume, therefore, that, with a necessity for higher prices in 
the shape of a duty, and when once familiar with it, 14 @ 16 cents even 
would not check consumption beyond 10 @ 15 per cent. probably, if 
that, after the first year, which might, from obvious reasons, be more, 
especially as the first effect of a duty would be to raise the price more, 
probably, than it would rule at after supplies came regularly again from 
abroad. Looking at the ruling prices in Rio for the past few years, and 
in other producing countries, it is nearly certain, from past experience of 
the effect of duty on the cost in producing countries, that 5 cents duty 
could be borne without raising the price of Rio coffee here to over 14 @ 
16 cents for good and best qualities, for an average of several years, and 
probably less. 

You will see by this that I assume that the producing country will pay 
one-third to one-half the duty, which has usually been found to be the 
case with any considerable duty, not to say invariably; and it is but 
reasonable and necessary that it should be so, more or less, as a little 
consideration will prove, viz.: The effect of duty is to check importa- 
tions, and also consumption. This reduces the demand and competition 
to buy in the producing country, and thus reduces the cost. I think it 
is quite clear, therefore, that we should in all probability have coffec at 
not over 24 or 3 cents per Ib. additional cost to the country, with a duty 
of 5 cents per Ib., taking an average of several years together. The pre- 
sent duty in Great Britain is 3 @ 6 cents per lb., which is less than for- 
merly, and, compared with tea, a low duty, as tea pays 1s. 5d., or 33 to 
34 cents per Ib. 

The duty of 5 cents on coffee, I judge, would give nearly as much 
revenue as any higher duty at present, unless, from increase of growth 
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or abundant “— the price should fall so low as to bear a higher duty 
equally well. A lower rate of duty, as it would effect consumption less, 
and less check to free importations, would, I conceive, be borne in 
a larger proportion by the consumer; so that, if the object is the most 
revenue at the least cost, about 5 cents, I should judge, at present range 
of prices, would be nearest right. If a higher rate would give more, it 
would become onerous to many, or cut off many consumers ; whereas, at 
24 @ 3 cents additional cost per lb., as I have assumed, it is very little 
upon an average consumption of 7 Ibs. per head per annum for the total 
white on of the country. Assuming that the consumption will 
range 180,000,000 @ 200,000,000 Ibs. per annum for some years, 
upon an average, which is very safe, I think, a duty of 5 cents will 

$9,000,000 to $10,000,000 revenue, at a cost, actually, of about 

,000,000 to $6,000,000 only to the country, probably. 

The same facts and reasoning appiies to tea, sugar and molasses. The 
duty on tea, I should suppose, would not be in the same i Saba to 
coffee as the English duty, which is nearly six times that of coffee. The 
reason for this may be esas England consumes very largely of tea, 
viz., nearly double the number of pounds of tea that she does of coffee, 
and with a view to obtaining the most revenue; whereas, with us it is 
exactly res consume seven to eight times the amount of coffee 
that we do of tea. The average cost of tea is three to four times that of 
coffee ; and if three times be taken and 15 cents per Ib. on tea be fixed 

as the duty, it would be a fair proportion, I should say, and give 
$4,000,000 @ $4,500,000 revenue, I judge. 

The present sugar duty of # c. can be doubled, and not much exceed, 
if any, the previous duty of 24 per cent. ad valorem. Upon these four 
leading articles we may estimate the revenue as follows, to take a low 
estimate, in quantities, for the whole country, as it has been: 


Coffee, 180,000,000 Ibs. per year,at 5 cents duty per Ib.,........ $9,000,000 
Tea, 30,000,000 << 54 “36. vo Pag eh aut 4,500,000 
8 , 700,000,000 “ # foreign import, at 1} cents per Ib., 10,500,000 
Mo , 80,000,000 galls. - at 4 cents per gall. duty,....... 1,200,200 





Present sugar and molasses duty, one-half the above,...........+.... 


$19,350,000 


If my data and reasoning are nearly correct, therefore, about $20,000,000 
additional revenue can be easily raised upon these four articles, and at a 
cost to the country of about two-thirds that amount, the balance being 

id by the cheaper cost in producing countries. I should have remarked, 
that the duty on sugar in England is 12s. to 13s. per cwt. on brown and 
yeley sugars, or nearly double the rate of 14 cents per Ib. fixed upon 

ove. 

This mode of raising money by duties is certainly not only a great 
saving to the country, compared with direct taxation, which is attended 
with additional expense in the collection, and objectionable on many 
accounts, but is especially free from the annoyance and irritation often 
to individuals, growing out of direct taxation. Yet, as nearly all con- 
sume these articles, and more or less according to their means, the 
amount to each is very small, and equitably distributed. G. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE 


OF THE MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 





Lonpon, May 31st, 1861. 
To the Editors of the Merchants’ Magazine : 


Pustic attention has been intensely directed, during this month, to the 
struggle unfortunately pending in the United States; and the action of the 
executive towards either party has been closely watched lest any disagree- 
ment might occur on any point. And well may it be so, when we con- 
sider how important are the relations of commerce with the United 
States; how dependent are our manufacturers on the supply of cotton, 
the first of our raw materials, and how extensive is the American market 
for British manufactures. The proclamation issued by the British gov- 
ernment warning British subjects from taking any part, or receiving any 
commission from either party, the same being illegal under the Foreign 
Enlistment Act, has been commented upon, as it seems to acknowledge 
the belligerent right of the Confederate States to issue letters of marque. 
But it is scarcely liable to such a construction. It is quite certain that 
by international law the State alone has power to commission national 
vessels to assist in carrying on the war; and that unless the privateer as- 
sumes for the time a national character, it must be considered as a pirate. 
Are the Confederate States to be considered as sovereign States or as 
rebel provinces? It is certainly premature for the British government to 
express an opinion on the subject, though it has been the policy of this 
government to recognise any new arrangement as a matter of fact ; on the 
reasons of which it has no business toenter. It is much to be regretted 
that the United States government did not concur in the declaration of 
the European powers at the Congress of Paris, in 1856, respecting pri- 
vateering, though the demand that private property at sea should be 
respected in war was most just and proper. 

e British legislature has been for a considerable time engaged in 
discussing the Budget, and more especially the policy of abolishing the 
paper duty. The debate was long and vigorous, but a majority of fifteen 
saved the government, and the measure is safe. We need not expect 
this year any untoward stoppages in the House of Lords. Although their 
right to consider, accept, reject or alter all bills, whether financial or other- 
wise, is incontestable, and they were glad to exercise such right last year, 
when the condition of public finances really justified their interposition 
against the abandonment of a large sum of revenue, there is nothing 
this year that will in the least countenance such a course, and the bill 
will pass safely. I send you the bill as it now stands before the House. 

The bankruptcy bill, however, which has been remitted to a committee 
of the House of Lords, has undergone a searching scrutiny, and many 
of the most important clauses have been struck out. The bill has just 
been laid before the House, as amended, but is not yet printed to en- 
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able me to send it to you. What may be the fate of the measure it is 
difficult to say. The Chambers of Commerce and all public bodies were 
uite satisfied with it as it was, at least in its main features, and it will 
epend on the nature of the changes made in it whether it will pass or 
not this session. 

The trade marks bill has passed the House of Lords and is now be- 
fore the Houseof Commons. Considerable opposition has, however, been 
raised to it, principally by those who are in the habit of using the trade 
marks of other manufacturers to give currency to their own goods. That 
such a practice must be stopped by making it criminal, is quite clear; and 
I sincerely hope the government may be strong enough to pass it. 

I send you this day several public documents of interest, such as the 
Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom, a paper full of commercial 
information of great value; the correspondence with the United States 
government respecting the blockade, and the reports on the conveyance 
of mail between Galway and America. From the last of these docu- 
ments it appears that the Galway contract is to terminate, but Viscount 
Patmerston stated in Parliament that the British government are not 
unwilling to encourage the most direct communication between the 
United Kingdom and America, but any proposal must be founded on 
open competition. 

I send you also a return on the consumption of tea, showing the won- 
derful increase in the quantity consumed. The committee on the income 
and property taxes is still sitting. The bill on copyright in works of art 
has Gaia remitted to a committee. There is a ‘bill before the House of 
Commons to introduce into Ireland the same summary procedure on bills 
of exchange as it now exists in England and Wales. 

You will have observed that the value of the exports of British pro- 
duce and manufacture to the United States in the quarter ending 31st 
March, 1861, was £4,147,019, against £5,886,357 in the similar period 
in 1860, and £6,271,993 in 1859. A division is now made in the Board 
of Trade accounts in our exports to the United States, viz. : ports on the 
Atlantic, northern ; ports on the Atlantic, southern; ports on the Pacific. 

The total exports in the four months ending 30th April, 1861, amounted 
to £38,574,462, against £41,834,347 in the similar period in 1860, and 
£41,851,524 in 1859. 

Among the important combinations lately formed to promote the im- 
port of cotton from other countries into England, the following will show 
that secession has defeated its own object, é. ¢., the supremacy of Southern 
commerce. 

1, The British Cotton Company, Manchester. 2. The Manchester Cotton 
Company, Manchester ; capital $5,000,000; chairman, Tomas Barzzey, 
Esq., M. P. from Manchester. Sphere of.operations, India and Australia, 
&c. 3. The East India Company ; capital $1,250,000, London. 4. The 
Jamaica Cotton Company, London; capital $100,000; chairman, SamueL 
Gurney, Esq., M. P. 5. The Coventry: Cotton Company, Coventry ; 
capital $250,000. 

ese are among the first results of the alarm now felt as to the cotton 
supply in England. There are, in addition to these, two societies with 
wide reach, which will soon tell powerfully upon the question. One is 
the Cotton Supply Association, of Manchester which is now actually 
stimulating cotton production in India, Australia, Africa, the West Indies 
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and other tropical regions. The other is the African Aid Society, of 
London, formed to aid American free blacks to emigrate to Africa and 
the West Indies, where they may engage in the cotton culture. Its object 
is nearly identical with that of the Colonization Societies, superadding 
the idea of cotton culture as an immediate work for the free blacks. The 
chairman is Lord Atrrep 8. Cuurcuit, M. P., and its officers compris- 
ing Lord Cattuorpg, the Bishop of Sierra Leone, Lord Rotto, Hon. W. 
Asuirey, Admiral Seymour, Sir C. Earpiey and many other distin- 
ished men. 

It has formed branches in Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham and other 
towns, and bids fair to greatly aid in ameliorating the condition of the 
negro race. ‘The friends of that cause embrace many of the leading 
minds in Great Britain. The determination is to deliver England from 
dependence upon the South. African cotton can be delivered at Liverpool 
for 44d., which is much cheaper than American, and of an average quality. 
Let the merchants connected with the Southern trade not forget these 
facts. In any event of this war, secession has opened the eyes of the 
British, and the South has lost the monopoly of the cotton trade. 

Lord Joun Russe1z has officially requested the British consuls to stimu- 
late cotton culture throughout the British tropical dominions. 

Soon after Mr. Cuaries F. Apams, the new American Minister, landed 
at Liverpool, in May, he was waited upon by the Mayor and by a deputa- 
tion from the American Chamber of Commerce, who presented to him 
an address, 

In reply his Excellency said: Mr. President and Gentlemen of the 
American Chamber of Commerce: I heartily accept of your cordial 
greeting on my arrival in this great city. It is now more than forty years 
since I left these shores. I was then a boy, and now I am past the age 
of middle life ; but the interval of time has produced far greater changes 
in the relations between the country I now represent and the kingdom of 
Great Britain than any I can trace relatively in myself. As I watched 
the progress of discharging the letter bags from the steamer in which I 
have just made my passage, and reflected how often the same process is 
now repeated by means of such admirable nautical despatch, I felt inits full 
force the ever-increasing magnitude of the commercial relations between 
the two countries, and the importance of aiding, by every practical method, 
in developing them to their fullest extent. The progress of your city, 
gentlemen, manifests the great expansion of the same ideas, Long may 
it continue, by cultivating the arts of peace, to present the — in- 
ducements to the preservation of harmony between the nations. I come 
here desirous only to develop the fraternal relations to which you have 
been pleased to allude in your address to me. Such I believe to be the 
wish of the government of the United States, which has sent me, as well 
as of a very large portion of the people, irrespective of any personal 

differences that may now unhappily prevail among them. Permit me 
here to concur with you in the hope and the trust, that time and trial will 
bring round a better state of feeling there, so that we may all once more 
unite and co-operate in the blessed work of promoting the prosperity of 
the civilized world. Not doubting that this would be joyfully hailed 
by you in your respective useful vocations on this side, I can only pledge 
to you all my individual efforts to contribute to the same result. 
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COTTON FLAX OR FIBRILIA. 
Tur objects sought to be attained in producing fibrilia are to bring out 
a practical substitute for cotton, which may be grown in the northern 
States, and which will have a tendency to connect and equalize the agri- 
cultural with the mechanical and commercial interests of the North. 

The principal causes of failure in times past, in bringing forward flax 
as a cheaper article of manufacture suited to practical and universal use, 
have been, first—the great labor to the agriculturist in order to main- 
tain a clean and even straw in bundles suitable for breaking. This could 
only be done by pulling and threshing by hand, and in the process of 
rotting the flax. 

The production of flax for making flax cotton or fibrilia, as well as the 
manufacture of it into cloth, is conducted upon a much more practical 
and economical scale. The flax or straw may be cut by a scythe, a 
mowing machine, or cradled. The seed may be threshed out by any or- 
dinary threshing machine. The rotting process is dispensed with alto- 
gether. There are flax mills now in use for breaking and cleaning the 
straw, which are capable of dressing from two to five tons per day, and 
even going as high as ten tons in ten hours. The dressing of flax is 
entirely different from the old method, as well as the manufacture of it 
into cloth. Machines have been perfected for dressing and preparing flax 
to be carded and spun on cotton machinery. The foundation 1s laid, and 
it is with us, the American people, to exhibit its permanent and practical 
value to the world. 

If any one of your readers will give his name and post-office address, 
I shall be happy to render him such information as I may be in possession 
of in connection with this subject. 

Cuartes Beacu. 


Penn Yan, Yates Co., N. Y., 1861. 


In connection with the foregoing, we received a circular stating that 
in 1848 Mr. Beacu, together with his father and brother, invented and 
applied for, and took out letters patent for a machine to dress and prepare 
flax to be spun on cotton machinery. Mr. Bzacn constructed a full- 
sized working machinc, with which he dressed ten tons of straw, produc- 
ing five tons of flax cotton daily, with the aid of one man, and that the 
lint was in perfect condition. He has waited twelve years for a market 
for this lint, and would now be glad to know what is its market value, 
unbleached. Mr. Bzacu is confident that if a demand will spring up, 
making the manufacture as profitable as any other branch of agriculture, 
the want will be met fully and promptly.—Eps.— Rural New- Yorker. 
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WAR RISKS OF LIFE INSURANCE—LETTER FROM ELIZUR WRIGHT. 


Exizur Waienr, Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Insurance 
Commissioners, having been applied to for information concerning war 
risks in life insurance policies, makes the following reply. 


Orrice or tHe Massacnusetts InsuRANCE CoMMISSIONERS, 
Boston, April 21, 1861. 


My Dear Sir: My opinion, not mathematically a very positive one, 
as to the proper rate to be charged on northern lives for permission to 
engage in the military service of the government in the present emer- 
gency, was formed some time ago, after a careful consideration of the 

ts then within my reach, and thus far I have seen no reason to 
change it. 

The rege statistics which we have, assuming their accuracy, 
throw but a feeble and flickering light on the question of esa? 
risks. Taking modern wars of first rate European powers along wi 
our own military experience, the extra mortality varies all the way from 0 
up to 20 per cent. per annum on the mean force. This extra mortality 
— divided into three parts : 

irst—The enhancement of ordinary diseases, which varies accord- 
ing to circumstances of commissariat, medical arrangements, climate, fa- 
tigue of marches, &c., &c. 

Second.—Deaths from casualties in action; the ratio of these to the 
forecs engaged in the service has varied greatly, but not so much as that 
of the deaths by disease, and it is not nearly so large. In many very 
important wars it has been less than one per cent. 

ird.—The mortality which shows itself after the war, from disease 
or vicious habits contracted in the service. As to the amount of this, 
we are left almost entirely to conjecture. It must be considerable for the 
mass, but would probably not be large for such lives as in times of peace 
resort to life insurance, and could be guarded against in some measure 
as to lives seeking insurance now by judicious selection. Men of char- 
acter may undergo great hardships with even a beneficial effect on their 
vitality. 

Misting to blind fortune its full share in the government of mili- 
tary matters, it is obvious enough that the ratio of mortality in past 
wars has depended greatly on the palpable circumstances belonging to 
each, and that in predicting that which will rule in the present war we 
must carefully consider the relative position, strength and means of the 
parties. This war has really no precedent in the history of the world, 
either among foreign, civil or servile wars, 
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A government cordially supported by eighteen millions of people, 
sane of ample sama nena with A ia enthusiasm, ie called 
on to suppress a rebellion got up, amidst a population of ten millions, 
more than one-third of whom are slaves, by a small minority of the free 
population, and entirely in their interest. The country controlled by the 
conspirators has no navy, simall manufactures, little available wealth at 
home, and no credit abroad. It appears to me, that while the war may 
cost the insurgents much blood, the government must be sadly deficient 
in both statesmanship and dspace he it does not conquer a perma- 
nent peace at a very moderate cost of life on its part. Whatever preju- 
dices or predilections may be entertained at the North, a military neces- 
sity now dictates that property in slaves, the cause of rebellion, must be 
sacrificed for the salvation of the country. Such sacrifice involves noth- 
ing barbarous, wasteful of life, or beyond the constitutional power of the 
government at such an emergency. 

It will necessarily take place by throwing upon southern soil at two 
or three commanding points sufficient force to ensure the protection of 
life, liberty and all other species of property to all the population who 
will stand by their allegiance to the government, or return to it. The 
peculiar institution of the South renders it impossible for its casey 
rized government to concentrate a force sufficient to parry a blow of this 


sort, and it must necessarily make the best terms it can—among which 
will doubtless be a stipulation for the extinguishment of that claim of 
property in man which caused the war. 

The Montgomery government, even if it had full time to organize, 
consolidate and avail itself of all its possible resources, would only be 
strong for aggressive war on a weak people. If the British government, 


at the time of our revolution, had had no slaves of its own and only the 
slave States to subdue, I think the forces it landed on southern soil would 
have done the work without suffering an extra mortality of more than 
one per cent. And while our government can have two hundred thou- 
sand troops for the arming, I do not believe it need sacrifice one per cent. 
of its army, or more than the time between this and July 4th, to end the 
question and seal the perpetuity of the Union. 

There has been great danger that the conspiracy would gain some 
important advantage over our — while it was in a disorganized 
state; but that is passed. Now, I can liken the war only to that be- 
tween the enraged bull and the locomotive. The natural brute is sure 
to get the worst of it, while, with caution and a cow-catcher, the artificial 
wil — its antagonist into harmless beef with no material damage to 
itself. 

From all these considerations I am inclined to think the chances are 
in favor of the companies not losing by granting military permits at two 
per cent. But their position is so strong that I think they can shoulder 
some loss, and their constituents would cheerfully justify them in doing 
it. True prudence seems to be just now in over-doing rather than under- 
doing. The flag must be sustained, or our institutions sink into a com- 
mon ruin. . 

Yours truly, 


Exuizur Wrieut. 
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Tue month of June has been marked with extreme dullness in com- 
mercial circles. The failures among dry goods firms, grocers, in the 
leather trade, hardware trade, &c., within the two months past have been 
numerous and heavy. The entire cessation of remittances from the se- 
ceding States, on account of indebtedness to New-York and other cities, 
has forced numerous houses, which were previously considered substan- 
tial, to suspend payment. Activity has prevailed among those articles 
in demand for war purposes. Fire-arms, ammunition, ready-made cloth- 
ing, blankets, heavy shoes, and a few other articles in immediate use for 
the troops, command good prices and find ready sale. The entries of 
foreign goods for consumption in May, 1861, were less than one-fifth of 
May, 1859. We annex the summary for four years: 


Vatve or Imports at New-York From Foreicn Ports ror THE MONTH OF May. 


1858. 1859. 1860. 1861. 
Dutiable for consump., $6,574,612 .. $15,222,311 .. $10,515,411 .. $2,889,588 
Foreign, free, 1,928,578 .. 8,462,285 .. 1,845,020 .. 2,730,568 
Entered for warehouse, 2,626,978 .. 4,746,614... 4,436,600 .. 5,842,313 
Specie and bullion,... 324,540 .. 122,486 .. 96,060 .. 3,486,812 








Total imports, $11,454,703 .. $ 23,552,646 .. $16,893,091 .. $ 14,949,281 
Withdrawn, 2,665,573 .. 1,628,434... 2,475,067... 1,606,864 





Total,............. $14,120,276 .. $ 25,181,080 .. $19,368,158 .. $16,556,145 


Those for May do not vary in their characteristics from those of each 
month since October last. An importation of specie largely exceeding 
the export—in fact, reversing the usual course; a large exportation of 
domestic products, double in value the corresponding month of the two 
previous years; a diminished importation, of which a large proportion is 
allowed to remain in bond, in the absence of a market—these are the 
distinguishing features which have prevailed for seven months. The 
prospects of a revenue under the present tariff, while Treasury notes are 
received for duties, are by no means flattering. The revenue for May was 
lower than for any month since October, 1857, when it was reduced by 
the panic. The following statement gives the totals for the eleven months 
of the fiscal year : 

Exports, ExcivstvE or Specie, rrom New-York To Foreign Ports FoR ELEVEN 
MONTHS, ENDING witH May, 
1858, 1859. 1860, 1861. 
Six months, $ 34,702,441 .. $ 27,994,834 .. $36,371,058 .. $59,924,431 
January; 4,689,739 .. 4,114,008... 6,022,462 .. 11,143,843 
February, 4,173,577 .. . 3,785,683 .. 6,675,870 .. 10,804,307 
March, 5,180,860 .. 5,876,001 .. 8,128,754 .. 11,529,592 
April, 6,099,926 .. 6,774,699... 7,375,913 .. 9,697,005 
4,606,578 .. 5,914,750... 6,370,881 .. 11,603,698 








$59,453,121 .. $54,409,925 .. $ 70,944,438 ..$114,702,876 
Specie for same time,. 33,727,897 .. 39,842,463 .. 49,265,566 .. 23,616,615 








Total exports,. $ 93,181,108 .. $ 93,752,388 ..$120,200,004 . .$138,319,491 
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The exports of domestic produce for the month of May are largely in 
excess of those of last year, and also exceeding those of any month of the 
current year. We annex details for four years : 


Vave or Exrorrs rrow New-York To Forrron Ports ror tae Monta or May, 







1858—1861. 
1858, 1859. 1860. 1861. 
Foreign mise, dab a a seynidig % 5,180,652 .. $5,812,190 .. $ 10,855,709 
hee 229,990 . 426,002 .. 248,270 .. 567,872 
free, ... 1138 799 a 808,096 .. $09,921 .. 180,114 
























$5,914,750 .. $6,370,381 .. $11,603,695 


Total merchandise,.. $4,606,578 .. 
11,421,082 .. 5,629,986 .. 128,900 


Specie and bullion,.... 1,790,275 .. 


Total exports,...... $6,396,853 ..$17,835,782 ..§ 11,900,817 .. $11,782,595 
The imports for the fiscal year are nominally large, but in reality small. 


























The ns warehoused form a large part of the whole. e fol- 
lowing is a summary for four years : 
Forten Imports at New-York ror Ereven Montus, enpiva May 31. 
1858. 1859. 1860, 1861. 

Six months,.... $ 109,688,702 .. $91,082,433 . ted 116,000,642 . ‘7 120,542,384 
January,....... 8,105,719 .. 19,447,962 . 21,756,278 . 26,827,411 
February,...... 9,209,048 .. 18,848,370... 19,856,879 . 16,841,707 
March,.....:.. 11,729,702 .. 20,820,456 .. 23,580,126 -- 18,204,351 
April, sesceace 11,169,025 . 22,425,629 .. 16,971,358 .. 14,886,893 

* set 11,454,703 .. 28,552,646... 16,893,151... 14,949,281 


















Total 11 mos., $ 161,356,894 .. $ 196,177,486 .. $ 214,557,929 .. $ 211,751,527 


The cash duties received at the port were, for the first six months of 
the fiscal year, higher than last year or the previous one, and are second 
only to the oe, ee of 1857. For the month of April the duties 
were only one-half the average per month; and for May were less than 


one-third. 










Casu Durizs RECEIVED at New-York. 













1859. 1860. 1861. 
Six months, ending Jan. 1, $15,387,618 49 .. $19,822,060 96 .. $17,687,802 21 
In January, stig a 00s wa eee 8,478,471 38... 3,899,166 17.. 2,059,202 33 
February, .............- 8,328,688 93 .. 3,878,043 28 .. 2,528,736 8&3 
cade SRST OPE ey: 8,164,011 25... 3,477,545 74... 2,489,926 25 
Se ie eT 8,212,060 49... 2,444,267 96 .. 1,648,261 99 
Py err ere 8,014,520 89... 2,466,462 76... 979,145 00 

















Total eleven months, ... $81,585,370 98 .. $34,987,546 87 .. $27,338,074 61 


It is thought that a an additional revenue of twenty-five millions can be 
secured by duty on four articles, viz. : 











CR oa hes 0s ci ovine 180,000,000 pounds, .. Scents, .. $9,000,000 
SE I eae 30,000,000“ ee | ae .. 4,500,000 
Foreign sugar,........... 700,000,000 “ ree oe -- 14,000,000 
Molasses, .........0020-- 30,000,000 gallons, .. 4 “ -- 1,200,000 
The duties levied on tea from 1816 to 1832 were as follows: 

1816. 1824, 1828. 1832. 
Imperial, per lb.,.... 50 cents, aoe we cents. ..-. 50cents. .... Free, 
Gunpowder, “ ..- 50 ovee. MO ey ey lee! «++. Free, 
Hyson, OO Sen i eee acts hens WO? © core 
Hyson Skin,“ .... 28 “ ioe ee vic ae oes Free. 
Souchonpg, “ .... 25 “ joa Se sasst ae on -.++ Free. 









Bohea, + So ee « ica0 WS * cstn 8 --+. Free, 
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The loans required for the general government form a prominent topic 
of discourse among merchants in this city. The present market rates for 
the five and six per cents are lower than for many years. The lowest 
price in the month of May for the six per cents of 1868 was 80; and 
the highest, 95. For the five per cents, the range was 754 @ 79. Some 
modifications of the tariff will be necessary in view of the urgent wants 
of the treasury. Tea, coffee and sugar will probably be taxed. The highest 
duty yet levied upon coffee was five cents per pound, and on sugar also 
five cents per pound. On tea the duty has reached fifty cents per pound. 

Besides the proposed and probable loans to the general government, 
the States are in the market br several loans, viz. : 

Pennsylvania State five per cent. loan, taken,...... -+- $38,000,000 
Indiana State six per cent. loan, June 22,............ 1,500,000 
Illinois State six per cent. loan, June 25,............. 1,000,000 
pty State seven per cent. loan, ic ego 1886,... 500,000 
Iowa State seven per cent. loan, repayable 1881, 400,000 

The exports of breadstuffs to Europe continue =“. We annex a 
summary of the export to Great Britain and Ireland, from September 
1, 1860: 

Frou To Bole. Flour. Bole. C. Meal, Bush. Wheat. Bush. Corn. 
New-York, June 14, 1861, 1,401,946 .. 2,532 .. 15,217,625 .. 5,951,478 
New-Orleans, May 31, “ 179,427 .. 996 .. 66,767 .. 1,464,267 
Philadelphia, June 6, “ 164,562 .. .... . 1,214,474 .. 641,709 
Baltimore, “ 6, 126,018 .. 48 .. 987,670 .. 831,007 
Boston, mae F 82,117 .. 106 .. 13,082 .. 14,100 
Other ports, May 31, 118,426 .. .... .. 2,104,026 .. 15,451 


Total,............... 2,072,501 .. 3,682 .. 19,553,594 .. 8,918,012 

To about same period, 1860, 821,392 .. 522 .. 1,835,056 .. 1,601,131 
ni * 1859, 85,8138 .. 58... 415,800 .. 332,714 

" * 1858, 1,027,899 .. 140... 5,058,324 .. 3,165,533 


To THE ConTINENT. Bole. Flour. Bush. Wheat. Bush. Corn. Bush. Rye. 


From New-York, to June 4, 1861,.. 48,863 .. 1,077,626 .. 41,023 .. 70,861 
From other ports, to latest dates,. .. 4,792 .. 9,078... 9,042 ... 2... 


From the monthly circular of Messrs. Sawyer, Watiace & Co., of 
New-York, we extract the following summary of current prices of 
tobacco, compared with previous years : 


Toxacco. 1861, 1860. 1859. 1858, 
Planters’ lugs,.......... 4@ 54.. 4 @ 44.. 5¢@6 .. 7 @ % 
Common to medium leaf, 6@ 9 .. 5 @ 8}... 6 @ 8} .. 8 @10 
Good to fine leaf,........ 9@11l .. 9 @10 .. 9 @11 .. 103 @12 
Choice selections, 11@13 .. 10} @12 .. 114 @ 133..12 @138 

Monrtu ty STATEMENT OF Stock or ToBacco. 
Ky. & Mo. Va. & N.C, Ohio. Total Hhds. 
On hand, May Ist, 1861,.... 13,709 4s 994 Se 4 nee 4,707 
Received since,............. 8,381 223 ia ne ay 8,604 
Delivered since, 2,733 ren 69 ~ 1 is 2,803 
On hand, June lst, 1861,.... 14,357 -» 1,148 cm 3 -» 15,508 
1861, 1860. 1858, 
Stock in Liverpool, June 1,.. 17,140 -. 11,568 poe Ks 6,937 
“in London, May 1,.... 18,913 -. 147,811 ap -< 8,462 
*«* in Bremen, May 1,.... 8,856 - 7,858 as ea 3,798 
“in N, Orleans, May 25, 17,937 .. 29,725 Sa .- 85,748 
“ in Baltimore, May 25,.. 12,728 - 18,092 is pay 11,502 
“* in New-York, June 1,... 15,508 -.- 10,869 es He 6,084 











Hogsheads,........ 91,082 .. 95,418 oe -. 72,476 
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1. Commentaries upon International Law. By Rosert Puuiooreg, M. P., of the 
College of Adyocates and of the Middle Temple. Author of “The Law of Domi- 
cil.” 3 vols. 8vo. T, & J. W. Jonnson, Philadelphia. 


The subject of International Law has assumed fresh importance in the present 
year, in consequence of the new complications arising from the attempted secession 
of the Southern States. The foreign relations of the country are seriously disturbed 
by the temporary and forcible obstruction of the laws of the general government at 
the South. The law of blockade, at all times, is one of the most interesti ques- 
tions which affect the intercourse o: maritime nations with each other. It is of 

importance at this moment, because it affects the — and domestic trade 
of the United States, and threatens to disturb the harmony hitherto existing between 
this government and European nations. The question of blockade, and the position 
assumed by the executive in our commercial intercourse with foreign countries, 
have given rise to animated debates in the British Parliament. Hence the fresh in- 
terest felt in works on International Law. 

We have had for some years the elaborate works of Chancellor Kent on American 
Law; Mr. Henry Waearon’s reliable Treatise on International Law; Mr. Danie. 
Garpner’s Elements of American Law; the valuable Commentaries on International 
Law by President Woorsxy, of Yale College—all of which claim a place in the 
public and private libraries of the country. The Commentaries by Mr. Partiimore 
cover more ground than either of the works named, in reference to the ancient and 
modern law of international intercourse, rights and obligations. The author is 
known to scholars as a member of the College of Advocates, and also of the Middle 
Temple, London; and as the author of a treatise on the Law of Domicil,. He says, 
very truly, that international jurisprudence has received, since the civilization of 
mankind, and especially since the introduction of Christianity, continued culture and 
improvement ; “and it has slowly acquired, in great measure and on many subjects, 
the certainty and precision of ‘positive law.” The value of Mr. Pattumore’s work 
is enhanced by a prefatory chapter on the state of International Law before the 
Christian Era; the Era of Grorius; from the Peace of Westphalia, 1648, to the 
Treaty of Utrecht, 1713; the interval thence to the Treaty of Paris, 1763; thence 
to the French revolution, 1789; and again, up to the middle of the present century, 
with an elaborate history of international jurisprudence in England. 

He gives a critical review of the writings on international law of Zoucn, Stowe , 
Vaurn, Domat, Pornter, Vatret, Grotius, BynkersHork, PurrenporF, Heryeccivs, 
Lerenitz, Woxtrr, Story, Wueaton and KEnr. 

The leading chapters of the work are devoted to—I. Foundations of International 
Jurisprudence. II. Sources of International Law. III. Consent of Nations. IV. 
Subjects of International Law. V. Objects of International Law. VI. Rights of 
Independence and Equality. VII. Central America. VIII. Self-Preservation. IX. 
Free Development of National Resources by Commerce. X. Slaves and Slave 
Trade, XI. Jurisdiction, Pirates, Extradition. XII. Principle of Intervention, 
Reprisals, Embargo, War, Neutrals, Colonial and Coasting Trade, Blockade, Contra- 
band, Right of Search, Right of Capture, Tribunals of Prize. 

The appendix to the work is very full of documents relating to England, France 
and Spain, Spanish American Provinces, branches of foreign municipal law, inter- 
or. of treaties, right of cae Bo ee embassies, consuls. In fact, no public 
ibrary, no professional library, would be complete without this elaborate and thor- 
ough work of Mr. Puttmore. The references to American decisions and cases add 
to its high value. 

2. General Index to the English Common Law Reports. Second Edition. 2 vols. 
By Groree W. Bropte and Ricnarp C. McMurrrie. Philadelphia: T. & J. W. 
Jounson & Co., Publishers. 

We are much pleased to see a second edition of this valuable work. The large 
number of volumes of the American reprint of the ‘‘ English Common Law Reports,” 
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issued since the.former edition of the Digest, have rendered these volumes extreme- 
ly necessary. To every one a collection of decisions must be almost a sealed book 
or all practical p , until its pages are opened by means of a carefully pre- 
pared index of the points decided. is Digest thus opens to us, and furnishes the 
means of using, to advantage, the amount of learning contained in these Common 
Law Reports. We take especial pleasure, therefore, in calling attention to the work, 
believing this series of reports to be of the greatest value to all who would clearly 
understand the principles upon which all our laws are based. Even on points 
where our statutes have changed the common law, it is necessary for us to study 
English decisions, so that we may know the supposed evil the statute was intended 
to remedy ; for only thus can we appreciate fully the object and effect of the statute. 


3. Annual of Scientific Discovery ; or, Year Book of Facts in Science and Art, for 
1861, exhibiting the most important Discoveries and Improvements in Mechanics, 
Useful Arts, ‘Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Geology, Zoology, Botany, 
Mineralogy, Meteorology, Geography, Antiquities, de. Together with Notes on the 
Progress of Science during the year 1860; a list of recent Scientific Publications ; 
Obituaries of Eminent Scientitte Men, de. Edited by Dav A. Wextts, A. M. 
lvol, 12mo, pp. 424. Boston: Goutp & Lincoxy. 


This is the twelfth successive issue of this Annual, each edited by Mr. Wetts, and 
each published by Messrs. Goutp & Lincoty. The continued improvement and en- 
largement of the work from year to year is evidently owing to that increased circu- 
lation to which it is every way entitled; and the prosperous result of the enterprise 
reflects credit upon the ability and sagacity of both author and publishers, This 
issue is embellished with a portrait of Aveusrus A. Gouxp, and presents a complete 
compend of the progress of science during the past year. The style and arrange- 
ment of this work are excellent, inviting the business man, as well as student, to an 
examination and perusal of its pages. The articles are generally short, pithy, re- 
lieved of unnecessary technical terms. The divisions of subjects are proportionate ; 
and there is a full index, which is too often omitted from such publications. 


4. A History of the Destruction of His Britannic Majesty's Schooner Gaspee, on Nar- 
ragansett Bay, on the 10th June, 1772; accompanied by the Correspondence con- 
nected therewith ; the Action of the General Assembly of Rhode Island thereon, and 
the Official Journal of the Proceedings of the Commission of Inquiry, appointed by 
King Grorce the Third on the same. By Jonn Russert Bartierr, Secretary of 
State. 1861. Imp. 8vo, pp. 140, Providence: A. Crawrorp Greenez, Printer 
to the State. 


. The Works of Francis Bacon, Baron of Verulam, Viscount St. Albans, and Lord 
High Chancellor of England. Collected and edited by Jams Sreppine, M. A.,, 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Rosert Lesiiez Exxis, M. A., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Doveras Denon Hearn, Barrister at Law, late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. 15; aie: 5 of the Literary and Pro- 
fessional Works. 12mo. pp. 449. Brown & Tacearp. 


. Quarterly Reviews. Messrs. Leonarp, Scorr & Co, have promptly republished 
the British Quarterly Reviews for April, 1861. 


The Edinburgh Review, No. 230. Contents.—I. Drxon’s Personal History of 
Lord Bacon. If. The Republic of Andorre. III. Political Diaries—Lord AuckLanp 
and Lord Corcnester. IV. Eton College. V. Remains of Avexis pe Tocquevitte. 
VI. Essays and Reviews. VII. Autobiography and Letters of Mrs. Prozz1. 
VIII. Fables. IX. Forsss’ Iceland. X. Election of President Lincoxy, and its con- 
sequences, 


%. The Semi-Attached Couple. By the Author of “The Semi-Detached House.” 
1 vol, 12mo, Boston: T. O. H. P. Buryam., 


One of the best novels we have had for a year. ‘The Semi-Detached House” was 
an excellent one, but this is better. The new volume has many characteristics which 
particularly commend it. Among others itis ascholarly work as regards style and 
composition ; another, it is intensely interesting, without being sensational or im- 
probable ; a third, the author’s descriptions of English high life are evidently from 
actual experience and not romantic imagination; and finally, the characters are 
drawn with the hand of a master, the descriptions in many instances being a keen 
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er ete Agagri life, society and people we meet at the t day every- 
where. a sketch of English life in the higher classes, itis salt eierex. 
As 8 work of fiction, it is one which can be read with both profit and pleasure. 
8. Considerations on Representative Government. By Joun SruanrMmx. London: 
Parkes, Son & Boven. 
9. Zen Weeks in Ji the of Kong. : - 
. lapan. re! Bishop of Victoria, (Hong Kong.) London: Lone 


MAN, 

10, Free Trade in Gold ; beinga ly to the Coppen-Cuevaier treatise “ On the 
uae oS an ition of the French schemes on the 
now maturing. & Co., 23 London, 


11. History of the Shoddy Trade. Pricels. Being a lucid statement o r) 

that wonderful fede cg oun time. By 8. Jupp. Londen, fotos { 
Wrienr. : J. OOD, 

12. The Voyage of the Novara round the World. First volume just ready. The 
Circumnavigation of the World, by the Austrian ship Novara. English edition. 
reas Dedicated: by special permi iis Resear Moecot _ if 

y ssion, to opERICK Murcnison. London: 

Saunpers, Ortzy & Co., 50 Conduit-street. 





Recent Orriciat Reports Receivep at tHe Orrice or THE Mercnants’ MaGazine. 


Navy Register for 1861. 
Clerks Manual for the Regulation of Business in the Assembly of the Stat New- 
York. By e H. - Eonar tag ve as 
ee ee ae ahent ioe the Legislature of New-York, Session of 1861, By A. H. 
URGH. 


Second Annual Report of the Trustees of the Cooper Union for the Advancement 

Science and Art, i f f v 

Annual Report of the Baltimore Board of Trade for the year 1860-61. By Grorcr 
U. Porrsr, orotary y ” “i Cet 


ay ig the Secretary of the Treasury on Commerce and Navigation of the United 
for the year ending June 30, 1860, By Saumon P, Cuase, Secretary. 


? 





COMMERCE OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 


Third Annual Report of the Chamber of Commerce of the wag New-York, for the 
year 1860-61, 8vo. pp. 340. Prepared by the ry, Mr. J. Sura Homans, 


This volume is filled with statistical materials of value to all who feel an interest 
in the commerce of the City and State of New-York. The volume opens with the 
proceedings of the Chamber for the year 1860, with a list of members at the close 
of the year, and a list of Presidents, Vice-Presidents, Secretaries and Treasurers 
from the establishment of the Chamber in 1768 to this date. 

Then follow elaborate tables of imports and exports of every article, of the port 
of New-York and of the United States. 2. Imports and exports of each State, each 
year, 1856—1860. 3. Real and personal property of the City of New-York, and 
population, each year, 1826—1860. 4. Comparative population of each coey in 
the State by each census, 1790 to 1860. 5. Commercial treaties of the year with all 
nations. 6. The harbors and rivers of the United States. 7. Comparative tariffs of 
1842, 1846, 1857, 1861. 8. Annual report on the harbor of New-York. 

Annual = with copious details, on Ashes; Assay Office; Banks, Barking, 
Savings Banks; Boot, Shoe, Hide and Leather Trade; Breadstuffs and Provisions ; 
California Trade; Canals; China and Tea Trade; Clearing House; Coffee Trade ; 
Cotton; Currants; Dry Goods; Drugs; Emigration; Fire, Life and Marine Insur- 
ance; Flour; Freights to Europe, &c.; Fruits; Gold and Silver; Hemp and Jute ; 
Molasses and Sugar; Naval Stores; Rail-Roads of New-York; Rosin; Rice; Salt ; 
Saltpetre; Tallow; Tar; Tobacco; Wines and Liquors ; Wool and other subjects. 

*,* A few extra copies have been printed beyond those wanted for the use of the 
members. These copies can be had at two dollars each. 
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CONTENTS OF No. I., VOL. XLV. 
ARTICLES. 


ART. PAGE 

I. COTTON AND COTTON MANUFACTURE.—1. Value of British Cotton Goods in 
1860. 2. Progress of the Cotton Manufacture from 1836 to. 1860. 8. Imports of Cot- 
ton into Great Britain, 1820-1859, from the United States, Brazil, Mediterranean, 
British East Indies, British West Indies, with the annual average prices of United 
States Uplands, Brazil and Surat Cotton. 4. Cotton Trade of Great Britain at six 
decennial periods, and weekly consumption since 1847. 5, Capacity of the Cotton Bale. 
6. Cotton Manufacture of France. 7. Holland and the Netherlands. 8. Stock of 
Cotton at Liverpool, 1844-1860. 9. The Chief Manufacturing Countries of Europe 
compared with the United States. 10. Labor and Wages in England. 11. Spindles 
and Production in New-England, 


II. THE SOUTHERN HARBORS OF THE UNITED STATES.—The Southern Atlan- 
tic and Gulf Coast, from Cape Henry to the mouth of the Rio Grande: By an Officer 
of the United States Coast Survey.—1. Albemarle and Pamplico Sound. 2. Beaufort, 
N.C. 38, Wilmington, N.C. 4. Georgetown, 8. C. 5, Bull’s Bay. 6. Charleston, 
8. C. 7. Beaufort, 8. C. 8 Savannah, Ga. 9. Brunswick, Ga. 10. Fernandina, 
Fla. 11. St. John’s, Fla. 12. St. Augustine, Fla. 18. Key West, Fla. 14. Fort 
Jefferson, Fla, 15, Tampa Bay. 16. Cedar;Keys, 17. St. Mark’s, Fla. 18. St. George's 
Sound. 19. Pensacola, Fla. 20. Mobile, Ala, 21. Mouths of the Mississippi. 22. 
Galveston, Texas. 23. Brazos River. 24, Matagorda Bay. 25. Brazos Santiago. 
26. Mouth of the Rio Grande. 27. Espiritu Santo Bay. 28. San Antonio Bay. 29. 
Mission Bay. 80. Hines Bay, 





Ill. JOURNAL OF INSURANCE.—1. Marine Statistics of the United States. 2. An- 
nual Statements of the Marine Insurance Companies of New-York. 38. Statement 
showing the comparative loss on Vessels and Freight, and on Cargoes, during the 
year 1860. 4. Proportion of each class of Disasters, 1859 and 1860, 





112 Contents of July No., 1861. 
STATISTICS OF POPULATION, & 


1. Aggregate Population of the State and Oby of New-York, trom 1790 to 
and per centage of increase for each period. 2. 
ie Rnisofinos 


JOURNAL OF BANKING, 
Deposits of each Savings Bank in the State of New-York, 1857, 1858, 1959, 1860, 1861, and 


STATISTICS OF TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


1, New-York Leather Market—Annual Report and Statistics. 2. Imports of Hides at the port 
of hg eg each month, 1860. 8. Review of the Boot and Shoe Market, and statistics, 
vd 1860, 4. Review of the bg bead uor Trade for 1860, with importations of Wines. 

aunee Gin, R os nse Ped gy Vv Oils, Plums an 
ustar dines, Ht ‘ico g Mey nchovies, Sauce, es, Capers, Pre- 
Jarved Fruit. 5. Review of the Hemp Market for the year 1860, with statistics of import, 
export, consumption, &c, rt wnt of the aera ao for the. year 1860, with statis- 
ties of juction, consum gets fer pie Pada. , 1849-1860, 7. Review of the 
Currant Trade for the ag 300" it es * aa gn prices, &c., 1851-1860. 8, Annual 
Review of the California Trade—Tonnage, imports and exports of leading articles—export 
of treasure, (1848-1860)—Monthly Sections ts in freights, New-York to San Francisco. 
9, Annual w of the Goods Trade of New-York and the United States, with statis- 
tics of Woollens, Cottons, 8: Flax, &., each year, 1849-1860, 85 
PROGRESS OF THE CITY AND STATE OF NEW-YORK. 

1. Tabular Statement of the aggregate assessed value of Real Property in the City of New-Y 
each year, 1826-1860.—Value of Personal pag ry value of Real and Perso 
— .—Amount of Taxes raised each Year.—Population of the City, according to the 

Census, “a estimated Population at the intermediate periods,—Rate of “Paxation to nit 

gate y.—Population of United States, 1826-1860. 2. Population of each County o: = 
tate of New-York, oe to each State Census and each United States Census, from 

to 1860. 38. The in New-York—Summary Statement, showing the cet 


gress of Bank ital, Choulation, *Fndtvidual Deposits, Loans and Specie of the Banks of 
the State of New-York, in the years 1848-1860, 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE AND BOARDS OF TRADE. 
1. Monthly Meeting of the New-York Chamber of < Commerce, June, 1861. 2. Monthly Meet- 


ing of the Boston d of — June, 1861. 8, Annual Meeting of the Montreal Board of 
Trad 81 


JOURNAL OF NAUTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


New Lights Established.—1. Surinam River. 2. Turk’s Island. 8. Fixed Red Light at Kata- 
kolo, (west coast of the Morea.) 4. Aucanada Island, (east coast of Majorca.) 5. Coruna, 
(Spain,), 


COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS. 


1. Transportation in Bond to certain ports discontinued. 2. Customs Regulations of Brazil. 
8. Trade of the Ottoman Empire. 4. The French Fisheries. 5. Trade between _—* and 
Japan. 6. Proclamation of the British Government in reference to Privateers, 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE. 
1. The Duty on Coffee. 2. London Letter, May, 1861, 


JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE. 


Cotton Flax or Fibrilia, 


JOURNAL OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


War Risks of Life Insurance—Letter from Exizur Wrieut, 


COMMERCIAL CHRONICLE AND REVIEW. 


Imports—Exports—Duties at New-York—Duties on Tea—State Loans, 


THE BOOK TRADE. 


Notices of new Publications in the United States, 
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